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THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH 
By A. G. HEBERT, D.D., S.S.M. 


ey HEN we speak of the missionary obligation, the emphasis is 
on the word ‘obligation’. The Church must go into all the 
world because it is sent to bring to men the message of God’s 
truth. Only so is there any obligation in the missionary message: 
if there is a word of God which is the truth and which is for all 
men. There could be no obligation if the missionary message con- 
sisted in bringing to the races of Asia and Africa the blessings of 
our European culture and civilization, or even our western religion, 
on the ground that our form of religion is superior to all others. 
The missionary’s work is not a work of philanthropy, aimed at 
raising other nations to a higher form of culture, even religious 
culture, which we suppose that we possess. In these days it is our 
European culture above all that stands under God’s judgment; and 
from the point of view of Asia and Africa it can well seem that a 
civilization which has produced out of itself capitalism and the 
exploitation of other races by superior economic power to drain 
them of their wealth, and imperialism and materialism, and has 
involved the world in two calamitous wars, is a menace to be dreaded. 
Yet we dare to speak of the missionary obligation, because we 
believe that, in spite of all the evil that Europe has produced out 
of itself, it has nevertheless been entrusted with the Gospel of the 
eternal God for all mankind: the Gospel of God’s work of salvation, 
addressed to all men and addressed to us. It is, then, of this Gospel 
that I must first speak. I will put it in the form of a commentary 
im on St Peter’s great confession of faith in Fohn 6, 68-9. (a) Lord, to 
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whom shall we go? (b) Thou hast the words of eternal life. (c) And 
we have believed and know that Thou art the Holy One of God. 

1. ‘Lord, to whom shall we go?’ This is almost a rhetorical 
uestion; it is almost a statement: “There is no one else to go to. 

ere is no other final answer to the questions which man must 
ask, no other final satisfaction to men’s need.’ All the other answers 
are unreal answers: as St John’s readers would take it, there is no 
final answer in Pharisaic Judaism and the works of the law, nor in 
the Judaism of the dispersion dabbling in Greek philosophy and 
magical religion, nor in paganism: or as we can take it, no final 
answer in western humanism and the Welfare State, or in a scientific 
materialism, or in Marxist Communism or in any of the other 
world religions. 

There is no other final answer. But it is not sufficient to assert 
this simply because we have heard others say so, or because we have 
learnt up from books the correct apologetic replies, as for instance 
to the Communist challenge. It is not sufficient to be able to state 
what is sometimes called ‘the Christian case’ against these various 
opponents, as though in a debate. There is all the difference in the 
world between such a putting up of the stock apologetic arguments 
and the testimony borne by one who has been a Communist, and who 
has come through bitter inward struggles and disillusionment, to seek 
at last a real answer in the Christian Gospel: the testimony borne 
by one who has been an atheist, and who has passed through the 
wilderness to such a truth that really is true. 

It is such as these who can really do justice to the terms of 
St Peter’s confession, ‘Lord, to whom shall we go?’ and can say, 
‘Lord we have gone and sought answers there, and not found them’. 
And the rest of us, who have never had quite that experience, can 
honestly echo that confession only if we have eyes to see that the 
Communists have grasped certain living truths to which -we 
Christians have been in large measure blind, that they have en- 
deavoured to put into practice things which we Christians ought 
to have been putting into practice but have not. Or again, if we 
have eyes to see that the atheistic objections to our statements of 
belief in God are partly true; if we have eyes to see how godless 
our own thoughts and behaviour often are; if we know in our 
religious experience the atheism in ourselves, and how we are 
continually putting up man-made idols of our own, and talking and 
acting as if God were the ‘head of the clerical interest’. 

St Peter’s confession ‘Lord, to whom shall we go?’ becomes real 
to us only when we learn by experience the truth of the words that 
the prophet s in God’s name: ‘My thoughts are not your 
thoughts, neither are your ways my ways, saith the Lord’: when 
we learn by experience that we ourselves are no more able than the 
atheist to answer the question out of our own heads; and that real 
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faith in God is faith in God, not faith in some notion of our own, 
some form of words which we have learnt to repeat by rote or have 
extracted from Holy Scripture. Faith in God is not trust in our own 
religiousness; it is a turning away from ourselves to the real God, 
the God whose action is described in Scripture, the God who came 
in Jesus Christ to save us sinners. 

‘Lord, to whom shall we go?’ Those who know in themselves 
the peril of false religion, the peril of substituting stock phrases for 
real seeking after truth, will thereby be quick to have sympathy 
with the seeking Communist, or the seeking atheist, or the seeking 
Hindu. They will not offer to such people ready-made answers and 
stock $s they will be prepared to go to meet them, recog- 
nizing that their need is their own need, and that the real answer 
lies in the Lord Himself, and in His coming to save man. 

2. So we come to the second phrase of St Peter’s confession: 
‘Thou hast the words of eternal life’; and this is a statement that 
in Christ is the answer to men’s need, the satisfaction which no 
man-made system can give. The Christian Gospel is true. 

But here again we are back at the same point. The Christian 
Gospel is true: we have our systematic theology. It is all there in 
St Thomas Aquinas or, if you will, in Calvin’s Institutes; and if 
we cannot point to a systematic theology in terms of modern 
thinking, at least we can put up philosophical arguments to prove 
the existence of God, or at least to show that theism is reasonable, 
and historical arguments to justify the Christian beliefs about Jesus 
Christ. If theology is not now, as it was in the Middle Ages, the 
‘queen of the sciences’, dominating all the other branches of know- 
ledge and showing how all these fall into their place when belief 
in God is seen as the key-stone of the monumental structure, at 
least we can easily hanker after that and cherish it as an ideal. 

‘Thou hast the words of eternal life.’ The Christian Gospel is 
true, therefore we will have a theological statement setting it all out 
in order, showing it to be objectively true, and showing how the 
several elements in the divine revelation fit in with one another and 
with the rest of our knowledge. 

Without doubt it is vastly important that the theologian should 
work away at this, seeking to co-ordinate his p of Christian 
doctrine, get rid of misinterpretations and confusions, reduce to 
order his doctrine of creation and man and original sin, clarify the 
doctrine of the Atonement, make clear what is meant by the New 
Creation in Christ, the Holy Spirit, the visible Church, the Advent 
and Christ’s eternal kingdom; and in this world what is meant by 
the influence of Christian ideas in history, the right relations of 
Church and State, the bearing of the Christian Gospel on economic 
and social life. Believing that Christ has the words of eternal life, 
and that the Christian Faith is true, we endeavour to show how the 
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truth of the Faith works out in every field of knowledge and practical 
endeavour. It was the work of St Peter, and St Paul, and gt John, 
in the apostolic age, to work out all sorts of theological and practical 
applications of the faith which they believed; and it has been the 
work of the theologians in each age of the Church to do the same, 
on the basis of the apostolic teaching, in the context of the thought 
and life of each succeeding period. 

But the danger is that we shall say that we have got it all taped: 
our statement of the Faith, our systematic and historical theology, 
is true. Here,-we may say, the doctrine of the Church stands solid 
es the Communist’s doctrine; or again, the Catholic structure 
of doctrine stands solid against Protestantism; or again, the Protestant 
doctrine stands solid against the Catholic. And then we fall to 
argument: we demonstrate the Christian doctrine, as we see it to 
be true; we prove our opponent, whoever he happens to be, to be 
wrong. Perhaps we reduce him to silence, perhaps we do not, but 
if we do, we send him away determined to find other arguments 
with which to refute the positions we have maintained. And so 
ew goes on, till it reaches an impasse, and we have to agree 
to differ. 

But that which we have thus intellectually demonstrated is not 
the truth as it is in Christ, but the truth as it is in us. Believing 
that Christ has the words of eternal life, and that the Christian 
Faith is true, we are setting up our own personal version, or our 
confessional or denominational version, of the Christian Faith. We 
were right in seeking to reduce our beliefs to order and co-ordinate 
them. We were wrong in equating our statements of the Faith with 
the Faith itself; we were wrong in being unwilling to criticize 
ourselves, and unready to see how much our view of things is 
conditioned by our own circumstances, our own environment and 
the outlook that we have inherited. Our opponent also has his 
environment and his outlook: our opponent ae erhaps also seen 
in the Christian Faith and in his experience of life certain things 
that we have not seen. In any event, if he is to grasp the point we 
are pong before him, he is going to grasp it in the way in which 
the Lord shows it him, not necessarily in the way in which we put 
it. A mere controversial victory for us is worthless, when it is the 
Lord’s truth for which we are contending. 

The all-important distinction between our notions and God’s 
truth appears to be rendered by St John in his use of the word 
‘witness’. He says, in his Prologue, of John the Baptist, that he was 
not that Light, but was sent to bear witness of that Light: not to 
claim that he possessed the light, and that the whole truth was 

rfectly expressed in his statements of it, but to point away from 
Fimself to a light that was shining independently of him. Of that 
Light St John says that It lightens every man that cometh into the 
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world. It—He—was in the pagan world which He had made, but 
which knew not His Name. In His Incarnation He came to His 
own people, Israel, and they did not receive Him, but rejected Him. 
And to those who from rejecting came to receive Him He gave the 
privilege of new birth as sons of God. To Him the Baptist bore 
witness, and likewise another, John the Evangelist, the disciple who 
beareth witness of these things and wrote these things. 

Witness in St John’s sense is borne to a fact or a Truth existing 
independently in Its own right. If the statement of the truth be 
imperfect or obscure, the witness will plainly be imperfect. If on 
the other hand the person be preoccupied with the completeness 
and fullness of his own statement, it wil become self-assertion and 
not witness. To bear genuine witness, it is necessary for the person 
to have reverence for the Truth, as something greater than himself. 

3. This brings me to the third sentence of St Peter’s confession: 
‘We have believed and know that Thou art the Holy One of God.’ 
The disciple is no longer making a general statement that Christ 
has the words of eternal life. He is now confessing his personal 
faith and his adherence to that faith. The general statement that 
the Christian Faith is true might be a theological statement of 
pone now he advances beyond that, and declares himself a 

iple. 

Such a theological statement of Christian doctrine might be made 
by one such as myself, writing in a chair in my study. But the 
personal confession of faith in Christ the Redeemer, the Shepherd 
who came to seek the lost sheep in the wilderness, is that which is 
made from the point of view of the lost sheep. Perhaps while the 
sheep was still lost it was saying “What is the Shepherd doing? Why 
doesn’t He come and look for me? Why is He so long about it? 
Perhaps He doesn’t care. Perhaps He doesn’t exist, perhaps there 
is no Shepherd’. But when the Shepherd has come and found the 
lost sheep, He lays it on His shoulders, rejoicing. And then the sheep 
will bear witness to One not himself, to One by Whom he has been 
saved and delivered, Who has brought him home to the flock. 

Such must always be the witness of Christians to the missiona 
Gospel, the universal Gospel of salvation for all men. That to whi 
they bear witness is that by which they themselves are saved. They 
are not recommending a religion and saying that it is a good religion. 
They are not philosophers advancing opinions for the thoughtful 
consideration of cnliaioaned people. They are bearing witness to a 
Gospel of salvation, and they can only do this when they know that 
this salvation has come to them, and that without it they themselves 
would be lost and perishing. Because they believe that this Gospel 
is true and is for all men, they acknowledge a missionary obligation. 

4. And now I must pass beyond this text in St John on which 
I have been commenting. For the Christian message is not only a 
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personal testimony to a Gospel of salvation. It is also an invitation 
to those to whom it is given to come and enter the redeemed 
community. The lost sheep is not only rescued, it is brought within 
the flock. The sinner is not only converted, he must be baptized, 
and made a member of Christ, a child of God, and an inheritor of 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Here is the mission of the Church, to proclaim the universal 
Gospel, and to bring people within the visible Church, that they 
may become members of the Body of Christ and be trained up in 
ways of Christian worship and living. For the visible Church does 
exist, in spite of the divisions of Christendom, in spite of its broken 
unity. The divisions of Christendom mar and spoil the witness of 
Christians to the Gospel, and hamper the mission of the Church. 
Yet the visible Church does exist as a fact: therefore its reunion 
must come about, however long it may take and whatever be the 
difficulties. 

St Peter was called to be one of the disciples of Jesus. The 
period of his discipleship during the Lord’s ministry ended with 
the Lord’s Passion, when he and the others forsook Him and fled, 
and he in particular failed very grievously. By Good Friday night 
the disciples of Jesus were broken men. Through the resurrection 
of Jesus they were raised to new life, and they emerged as literally 
new men. ‘Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,’ 
says St Peter at the beginning of his epistle, ‘who according to His 
abundant mercy hath Gaonee us again unto a living hope’ (after 
faith and hope had been dead) ‘by the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead.’ For them the events of Passiontide and Easter had 
been a death and a resurrection, a death to an old life, a rising 
again to new life and hope. 

These are the phrases which St Paul in Romans 6 uses of 
Christian baptism; and this death and resurrection must be 
repeated and renewed in every Christian. On this truth of baptism 
the Church’s whole life is built. Just at this point the life of the 
Church at home is poisoned at the root by the miserable inadequacy 
of our baptismal practice—those hole-and-corner baptisms on a 
Sunday afternoon, with no solemnity, with no preaching of the 
Word, with the Christian community not present. It is otherwise 
in the churches overseas, where baptism is ee for what it is. 

And after baptism the mission of the Church consists in the 
building-up of the Christian community on the foundation of 
baptism. Here again the life of the Church at home is falsified by 
the notion that the Christian is a person who ‘goes to church’ and 
attends services and hears sermons and receives sacraments. No! it 
is not a matter of ‘going to church’ merely, but of being built up 
together with the other members of the Christian community into 
something which corresponds to the images by which the Church 
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is set forth in the New Testament. It is a body with one life flowing 
through all the members; it is a temple, built up of living stones, 
a royal priesthood offering up spiritual sacrifice; it is the Bride of 
Christ, united to Him in love; it is the Flock of the Great Shepherd; 
it is the Family’ which together says ‘Our Father’. The mission of 
the Church is the building up of the Church to bear its corporate 
witness to the truth of God and to glorify God in its worship, its 
life, its suffering for His sake. 

The mission of the Church is to train up its members in every 
land, of every race and colour, in the ways of Christian faith and 
worship and life. Of primary importance here is the teaching of the 
ascetical life, namely the training up of Christians to live as members 
of the Church, that Christians may be taught how to pray and be 
helped in the practice of prayer, not merely by general exhortations 
to say their prayers, but through actual help, by precept and example. 
Moral theology is concerned with the questions which arise about 
Christian duty, namely what is right and wrong in matters of 
conduct, with regard to marriage and the family, morality in business, 
honesty, the use of money, the duty of Christians in national and 
local politics, and the rest. Ascetical theology is concerned with the 
spiritual life of the Christian, how to pray and to persevere in prayer, 
how to read and use the Bible, temptation and the victory over 
temptation, the difficulties which arise from spiritual dryness and 
discouragement, self-denial and mortification, the right preparation 
of communion, the right participation in the Christian liturgy. 

All this belongs to the building-up of the visible Church as a 
believing and worshipping community, knowing what it means by 
its faith, and prepared to go out into the world and live out its 
faith in the world. We do wrong if we think of the Christian 
Gospel as a message of Salvation coming to men, ard then stop 
short at conversion and baptism. For these are only a beginning. 
The mission of the Church is the building-up of the Church in 
every land, according to the Christian pattern. tts ministers are not 
merely heralds of the Word; they are also pastors of souls, having 
the duty of caring for the flock and providing spiritual nourishment, 
watching over their growth, warning them of spiritual dangers, 
training them up in right ways, fostering love and zeal, caring for 
their spiritual progress. They have also a priestly function, to re- 
member these souls before God, to lead them in worship, and present 
that worship as the offering of these souls to God to be a reasonable, 
holy and living sacrifice, in union with the one sacrifice of Christ, 
to the glory and praise of God. St Paul in Romans 15: 16 pictures 
himsel we A a priest ministering at an altar, ministering the Gospel 
of God, in a sacrificial action in which the souls of the Gentile 
converts ascend to God as a burnt-offering, being sanctified by 
the Holy Ghost. 
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Here is the very centre of the mission of the Church: the life of 
the believing and worshipping community is at its very centre a 
life given and offered in sacrifice. It cannot be a life of union with 
Christ without being a sacrificial life. The eucharistic worship of 
the Church is the seal of this union and of the oblation of the 
members of the Church as a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to 
God, in union with Christ and in union with one another. As regards 
this world, the Christians are thereby equipped to go out and live 
as members of Christ in the world, as lights in the world, as a city 
set on a hill, as the salt which preserves from corruption. As regards 
the world-to-come, the eucharistic worship of the Church is an 
anticipation of the messianic banquet of the world-to-come, of the 
perfected Kingdom of Christ, when all His people shall be gathered 
in, around the throne of God and of the Lamb. 

To this final consummation of all things in Christ’s eternal 
Kingdom the mission of the Church looks forward and is both 
preparation for it and the real beginning of it here and now. 


A. G. Hepert, S.S.M. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN ASIA 
OUTSIDE CHINA 


By C. W. RANSON 


ECENT discussion of the relations between Church and State 

in East Asia has, for obvious reasons, tended to concentrate 

upon China. The movement of events in that great land has con- 

fronted the Church in China with issues of:the deepest gravity. It 

has also raised very serious questions regarding the mission of the 
Church in other parts of the world. 

These notes are concerned with Asia gutside China—an area in 
which the issues as between Church and State are not yet so sharply 
or so tragically drawn as in China, where the Church has still con- 
siderable freedom of manoeuvre and where there is a chance of 
anticipating the future by applying the lessons of the past. We are 
not concerned here with generalized and abstract discourse on the 
relations of Church and State. There is a wealth of written material 
available, which has grown out of the prolonged and continuin 
debate on the theological and sociological aspects of this broa 
theme. This article represents an attempt to indicate certain factors 
in the contemporary Asian scene which have a bearing on the 
immediate tasks of the Church and on the policies and methods of 
organized missionary work. It is based partly upon observation 
during a recent journey in East Asia, partly upon a longer and more 
intimate acquaintance with one great Asian land and with the life 
and work of the Christian Church therein. 


BACKGROUND OF AMBIGUITY 


The chief characteristic of the relations of Church and State 
in Asia outside China is seiner: There is, first, a widespread 
sense of political uncertainty. The possibility of general war 
tends, in Asia no less than in the West, to create an atmosphere 
of tentativeness. Every situation is provisional. No one dares to act 
on the assumption that there will not be a —— world con- 

suggest that these 

apprehensions are ill-founded. Pandit Nehru sometimes talks as if 

he believes it possible for his country, and presumably for other 

parts of Asia, to maintain a position of detached neutrality in the 

event of open conflict between the t Powers. But it is doubtful 

whether there are many thoughtful people who seriously believe 
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that such a conflict would not involve Asia and would not have a 
shattering effect upon that continent. 

There is uncertainty also regarding Communist aggression. 
The present governments of East Asia—other than those of China 
and North Korea—are avowedly, and often militantly, anti- 
Communist. Their militancy is a symptom of a widespread fear of 
Communist expansion—either by external aggression or by internal 
seduction. Even those who are most afraid of Communism appear 
to be caught by a mood of fatalism regarding it. Fifteen years ago 
there were people in the western world who were talking and writing 
as if Fascist totalitarianism represented ‘the wave of the future’— 
the inevitable answer to an individualism which had run to seed. 
To-day there are many in Asia who appear to take a similar attitude 
to Communism, and their assumption often is that it is not much 
use trying to play Canute with the advancing tide. This mood is 
strengthened S the ambiguity and uncertainty of the internal 
political situation in almost every country in Asia. One of the 
most ominous features of the present political situation is that, while 
the new sovereign States operate within a nominal framework of 

arliamentary democracy, most of them appear, at the moment, to 
fack an element which is generally regarded as essential to the 
sound erm 5 of that system. That element is the existence of a 
well-organized constitutional Opposition. Its absence means that 
there is no obvious alternative to the existing government. The 
defeat, even by constitutional means, of most of the governments of 
Asia to-day would probably result in immediate political chaos. 
There are plenty of dissident elements—in conflict among them- 
selves and with little in common save hostility to the ruling parties. 
They might combine to overthrow those parties. They are probably 
incapable of combining to form an alternative government. This is 
a position which inevitably makes for instability. It constitutes yet 
another element in that uncertainty which marks the total political 
picture in contemporary Asia. 

Beyond the realm of formal politics there lie other forces which 
operate within the life of the community and which in the long run 
are the determining factors in politics. It is possible to identify 
among these in every part of Asia a sinister and familiar trinity— 
poverty, landlordism and corruption. And of these the most sinister 
is corruption, for corruption paralyses reform and ultimately 
undermines all effective government. 

The relevance of all this to our subject is that these forces are 
not merely ingredients in a common pattern of political uncertainty. 
They also create the conditions in which totalitarianism breeds. 

Alongside the prevailin litical uncertainty, there is a great 
deal of cultural confusion. ie is of importance to note, in this con- 
nexion, that there is a powerful pre-revolutionary ‘hangover’. The 
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Christian Church in its world mission has been and still is very 
heavily involved with governments—particularly in its educa- 
tional, medical and philanthropic work. There is still a very general 
disposition on the part of governments to regard these Christian 
operations with favour and to encourage their continuance. There is, 
at the same time, a growing tendency both to regard them as some- 
thing of an anachronism and to limit their freedom to function as 

cies of Christian evangelism. The conception of the State as 

primary instrument of human welfare grows, almost without 
question. And this unchallenged expansion of the Welfare State at 
once raises questions of a fundamental character regarding the future 
of the Welfare Church. 

These tendencies are not, of course, characteristically Asian. 
But they are powerfully influential there. There are, however, 
other forces which are even more potent in shaping thought and 
determining action in the relations between Church and State. The 
newer nationalism is expressing itself culturally rather than politi- 
cally. There is a sharpened awareness of the relation between 
culture and religion and this expresses itself in a stiffening resistance 
to Christian expansion. This is particularly evident in India. But 
it is not, by any means, confined to that country. The Indian 
Constitution contains impeccable written provisions for the main- 
tenance of full religious liberty—including the right of propagation 
and conversion. But it may well prove that these form: eguards 
form an insufficient bulwark against a rising tide of cultural national- 
ism which tends to identify the Hindu conception of swadharma 
with complete loyalty to the State. The liberal idealism which has 
found expression in the Constitution runs counter to much deeply 
rooted tradition and to many contemporary trends in India. 

In Pakistan there are similar paradoxes which leave the whole 
question of the relations of Church and State in a position of ambi- 
guity. Pakistan is the largest of the Islamic States. Prominent 


/ members of the Government have stated publicly that the life of 


the Dominion must be based on the principles of the Koran. Other 
prominent Pakistanis have asserted no less clearly that their country 
will safeguard the religious freedom of all its citizens. The notable 


| statement of Sir Muhammed Zafrullah Khan at the Assembly of 


the United Nations has received wide publicity and evoked much 
favourable comment. He asserted, in effect, that, since Islam is a 
missionary faith, it cannot logically withhold from other missionary 
~~ the right to Prop te their message. 

n eastern Asia, Islam been invaded both by the influence 
of western liberal ideas and by indigenous Asiatic syncretism. 
This development is, perhaps, more evident in Indonesia than in 
other Muslim areas. Indonesia is the one great Muslim country in 
which the Christian Church has shown appreciable growth. I asked 
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an intelligent pastor in Central Java how he accounted for this 
numerical progress. He answered, briefly, but with considerable 
penetration, “There are no Muslims in Central Java’. He meant, 
of course, that in that area, Islam, for all its outward strength, has 
been modified by other influences—religious and secular. It would 
indeed be hazardous to infer from all this that the new forms of 
cultural nationalism in Indonesia will not result in a revival of anti- 
Christian sentiment and in a stiffening of resistance to the expansion 
of the Church. 

At the moment, the whole position is culturally ambiguous. 
Whatever constitutional provisions may be made to safeguard 
religious freedom—in States which are either nominally ar or 
which declare their adherence to a great non-Christian culture— 
political safeguards are not enough. There are powerful forces at 
work relies. seg in East Asia which, should they secure a decisive 
ascendancy, would raise in its most acute form the question of the 
place of a minority Church in the life of the State. 

While ambiguity prevails everywhere, and the larger future is 
obscure, one thing has become increasingly clear. It is in Christian 
institutions that the pressure of these adverse forces is likely to be 
felt most strongly. It is a sobering fact that in China the most vulner- 
able point in the whole complex of Christian activity has proved to 
be our highly organized educational and other establishments. More 
than one inference can be drawn from this fact. But it must clearly 
be given the most serious consideration as we consider future policy 
and action in other parts of the world. The pressure of the Welfare 
State upon the Welfare Church is visible in most areas where the 
traditional institutional methods of the Christian mission continue. 
The rising tide of syncretism offers an even more sinister threat. 
In some areas it already operates in alliance with the governing 
political powers to produce conditions which raise the most serious 
questions regarding the present value and the future prospects of 
our schools, colleges and other institutions. There is a certain peril 
in such sweeping generalization, since conditions vary greatly in an 
area so vast and variegated as East Asia. But the problem is suffi- 
ciently general to justify the assertion that a re-examination of the 
place of institutional work in missionary strategy is urgently needed. 

The report of the Indian University Education Commission 
affords, in itself, a portent which should provoke serious reflection. 
Whatever may be the fate of its specific recommendations, it arti- 
culates with a new clarity an outlook and a mood which are not 
limited to India. In a continent where syncretism is endemic, the 
curious, though subtle, attempt of this report to establish a synthesis 
between the secular State and what is called ‘a national faith’ is 
likely to prove contagious. It will certainly be congenial to the 
thought and outlook of most Asian countries. 
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ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN STRATEGY 


First it may be well to note a few obvious facts of which we need 
to be perpetually reminded as we think on these things, at a distance 
from the actual situation which we are discussing. 

There is in the first place the extremely weak minority position 
of the Asian churches. They themselves do not need to be reminded 
of it. But arm-chair strategists sometimes over-rate their relative 


Secadly, there is the rapid fading of what has already been called 
the pre-revolutionary —— Buttresses of pie which the 
Church enjoyed in the era of western dominion are rapidly crumbling. 
There is, of course, another side to this medal in the fact that a 
Christianity now visibly dissociated from western political influence 
has a better chance of being judged on its merits. 

Thirdly, the real bulwark of Christian freedom is found in the 
life of the Church and not in external safeguards. Both vigilance 
and action are often needed at the legal and constitutional levels. 
The work of the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs has been of the greatest service—direct and indirect—to the 
churches of East Asia. But the only ultimate safeguard of the Church’s 
liberty lies in the vitality of the Church, its loyalty to the Gospel, 
its faithfulness as a community to the task of witness. 

The point of departure for the Christian in the whole debate 
on Church and State is not found in any social philosophy or in 
secondary and derived ideas regarding ‘freedom’, ‘democracy’ 
or ‘the worth of the individual’. The point of departure is the Word 
of God, which is the centre of history and the revelation of God’s 
purposeful and redemptive activity in history. This is no mere 
thetorical flourish. If we take it seriously, it has the most profound 
and far-reaching bearing upon all our practical policies. 

‘Adversity doth best discover virtue’, wrote Francis Bacon. 
And is not the least of the blessings of the adversity which has beset 
the mission of the Church in one great Asian country that it is forcing 
us to fundamental thought about the nature of the missionary 
vocation of the Church and to radical re-examination of our tradi- 
tional missionary methods? 

I wish to identify briefly four elements of Christian strategy 
which, I believe, derive directly from our essential starting point 
—the unchanging mandate of the Gospel—but which are plainly 
underlined by the movement of contemporary events in Asia. They 
have special relevance to the problems raised both by the prodigious 
expansion of the functions of the State (which is a world phenomenon) 
and by the rising threat to the freedom of the Church to fulfil its 
mission from other forces indigenous to East Asia. 
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THE PRIMACY OF EVANGELISM 


This is a matter both of method and of content. Professor John 
Bennett, on his return from a first visit to Asia, expressed surprise 
that he found so little evidence of direct evangelism and that such a 
large proportion of available Christian resources, in men and money, 
seemed to be locked up in other forms of activity. This comment 
by a sympathetic visitor was, admittedly, based on limited experience. 
But are there not many, with longer experience and more intimate 
contact with Asia, who will understand Dr Bennett’s surprise and 
share his concern? Do we not need to ask with a fresh urgency 
whether or not the deployment of missionary resources, in every 
field, is in fact an expression of a conviction that evangelism is our 
first business? 

That question at once raises other questions regarding the 
content of evangelism. One of the helpful signs of the moment is 
the ferment of thought that is going on within the churches and the 
oecumenical movement regarding the meaning of evangelism. As 
yet this has barely touched the churches of East Asia. They have 
much to learn from it. But they also may have much to contribute. 
Their whole situation is a challenge to an evangelism of new depth 
and in a wider context. It is also a challenge to a new mobility and 
more adventurous method. 


THE CENTRALITY OF THE CHURCH 


For twenty years or more it has been a commonplace of missionary 
discussion that the indigenous Church is the central focus of 
missionary strategy. All enlightened missionary policy has been 
based on this principle. But its application has often had un- 
expected results. Instead of providing a stimulus to aggressive 
evangelism it has sometimes led to a sterile preoccupation with 
ecclesiastical machinery and politics. The answer to this dilemma 
is not, in my judgment, to abandon the principle, but to take it more 
seriously and apply it at greater depth. We need less concentration 
on externals ass g more on the essential and constitutive functions 
of the Church—upon that worship and witness without which the 
Church cannot be the Church. This, in turn, implies more sus- 
tained and systematic training in the Faith than is at present general. 
It also implies a far more resolute and thorough effort in the educa- 
tion of the Christian ministry. There is, I am told, a Jesuit maxim 
that a church is only to be regarded as truly indigenous when it is 
able to perpetuate and maintain its own ministry. Judged by this 
standard—which is, I believe, a sound one—a considerable number 
of churches in East Asia would not qualify as truly indigenous 
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churches. The application in East Asia of the principle of the 
centrality of the Church would, I believe, involve a much more 
radical redeployment of resources than has yet, in most instances, 
been undertaken. It would mean a greater concentration on the 
training of the local congregation in the essentials of the Faith and in 
the coke of Christian witness. That in turn would involve a larger 
effort in the training of an adequate indigenous ministry. 


Tue NEcgEssiry FoR Lay WITNESS 


It is perilously easy to assume that a greater concentration on 
the training of the full-time ministry of the Church will solve our 
main problems. The peril is the greater because of the prevalence 
in many churches of a form of clericalism which regards the task 
of Christian witness as the exclusive prerogative of the professional 
minister or the paid worker rather the privilege and duty of 
the whole Church. 

The survival of the Church in East Asia may depend upon its 
capacity to live as a community of witness. Its impact upon the un- 
folding history of Asian lands will certainly depend upon the extent 
to which the Christian laity see the relevance of their faith to the 
ferment of change which surrounds them and learn to communicate 
it in the context of their daily work. 

A notable example of the § ogni of effective lay witness in face 
of a threat to the survival of the Church may be seen in the history 
of the Batak Church in Sumatra during the last ten years. War, 
enemy occupation and civil strife isolated and disrupted the life of 
this virile Christian community. Theological training was suspended 
and the strength of the professional ministry—already numeri- 
cally inadequate before the war—was most gravely reduced. For 
this situation the leadership of the Church wisely concentrated effort 
and remaining resources on the task of developing movements for 
lay witness, with the result that during ten long years of trial and 
extreme difficulty the Batak Church has grown steadily in numerical 
strength. It has emerged not without scars, but vigorously alive. 
The recent history of the Batak Church offers many lessons for the 
churches in other parts of Asia and for missionary strategists 
everywhere. 


THE IMPERATIVE OF UNITY 


The younger churches of East Asia are sharply aware of the need 
for Christian unity. This awareness derives partly from a sense of 
their own minority position and of the grave dangers of disunity. 
But it is not merely a matter of expediency. There is a widespread 
and quite simple apprehension of the fact that Christ wills the unity 
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of His Church and an impatie .ce with the tradition of denomina- | 


tional segmentation which the divided Christendom of the West 
has left as part of its legacy to the East. There is a clear recognition 
that unity is an essential ingredient in evangelism. The growing 
movement for Christian unity in Asia is a fact with which missionary 
societies and older churches will have increasingly to reckon, from 
which they have much to learn and to which their practical policies 
and methods must progressively be adjusted. 

The oecumenical awareness of the younger churches is perhaps 
insufficiently realized in ecclesiastical circles in the older Christendom. 
The revival of confessionalism in the West is, in many respects, 
a healthy development, which is bringing a new theological vitality 
within the various confessions and a fresh sense of realism and vigour 
to oecumenical discussion. But it also has its dangers, particularly 
in relation to the future of the younger churches. The attempt to 
strengthen confessional solidarity on a world-wide scale and by 





organizational expedients may tend to harden a denominational | 
stratification from which many younger churches desire oye | 


to find release. These churches will, rightly, claim freedom to 


a fuller unity with their fellow-Christians in their own countries. | 


Great wisdom—the wisdom that is from on high—will be needed 
if the creative value of a revived confessionalism in the West is to 
be shared with the younger churches in such a way that their own 
vivid sense of the imperative of unity will not be impaired. This is 
perhaps the most crucial test of a partnership in obedience. If we 
can, together, learn the secret of such a partnership in learning from 


one another, there will be mutual enrichment to both East and West; | 


and the fulfilment of our Lord’s High Priestly prayer: ‘that they all 
may be one, that the world may believe’, will have been brought 


the nearer. 
C. W. Ranson 
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THE MISSIONARY VOCATION 
By TRACEY K. JONES, Jr 


(ogee search for the meaning of Christian vocation is like the 
eternal quest for the essence of beauty and goodness. Only 
fragments can be seen and these fragments are rarely arranged in 
recognizable order. This is true of Christian vocation for the simple 
reason that it operates within the infinite plan of God. Since God’s 
pee always transcends man’s understanding and is at least partially 
idden in shadows, we can never discover completely what Christian 
vocation is or should be. Glimpses are omen and they alone give 
meaning to our lives, but they are still but flashes of insight and are 


with any tidy conclusions as to the meaning of a Christian missionary 
vocation. But we can sopess to catch some glimpses. 

First, it might be helpful to examine quickly the general concept 
of Christian vocation. For a Christian it is more than mere wor 
Work by itself is meaningless. Therefore, something must be added. 
That something is eo Yet this in itself, we know, does not 
make it Christian. The Muslim can find partial meaningfulness in 
his work if there is worship of Allah. The Communist finds work 
meaningful and dynamic in his worship of the dialectic, the party 
and the dream. 

What, then, is Christian vocation? It is, to be sure, a combination 
of work and worship, but it is the worship which gives it its distinctive 
nature. That worship is centred in a person. A Christian under- 
standing of God’s redemptive plan, dim as it is in detail, sees Christ 


_ at the centre ushering in a new age. It is within this new age that 





Christian vocation has its meaning, for we now work between the 
Incarnation, culminating in the Resurrection, and the climax of 
history when God Himself will rule. Christian vocation turns in 
worship not to abstract ideas but to the historical Jesus and the 
Christ of faith—one person, one centre. 

With this centre of worship established, Christian vocation then 
turns to express itself in work. First, it is work which is witness to 
the name of Christ. Unless there is personal witness Christian 
vocation is lost. Second, it is work which reveals evidences of an 
imitation of Christlike service. Therefore, the work is always needful, 
all-absorbing, orderly and constant and for the common good. 
Third, it is work within the fellowship of the Body of Christ, the 
Church. Outside some form of Christian fellowship, Christian 
vocation is lost. 

27 4or 
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Can we conclude from this premiss that all forms of work—doctor, 
lawyer, manual labourer, clergyman, missionary—can be equally 
important as part of God’s redemptive plan for man? The significant 
factor is not one’s particular skill or geographical location, but 
rather the nature of his worship and the expression of that worship 
in witness, service and fellowship. Therefore, any Christian in 
any occupation can be equally significant within the world mission 
of Christ. If this is true, there is no ‘prior call’ or ‘uniqueness’ to 
pond vocation of the missionary. He is not more important than 
others. 

But are there no particular vocations within the Christian vocation? 
Has not the Holy Spirit set some apart for certain pieces of work? Is 
there no division of labour in God’s plan of redemption? It comes, 
I think, as we explore the distinction between challenge and call. 
Again we must remind ourselves that no sharp lines can be drawn. 

e are seeking a glimpse of something within the infinite mystery of 
a redemptive plan. All Christians should feel the challenge to all 
work which is for the common good and which is needful. Jesus 
sanctified labour of the most menial kind by His own life. All 
Christians should feel the challenge to be a doctor, a teacher, a 
lawyer, a mechanic, a missionary. All can be equally significant 
within God’s plan. This does not mean, however, that all will or 
should feel the obligation or the call to do such work. Although all 
would recognize the duty to protect the poor and to bring order to 
society, not all would seek to be lawyers. Although all would see the 
need of healing, not all would want to be doctors. What, then, is the 
nature of the compulsion which pulls one man into this work and 
another into a different vocation? It is based on faith. It is faith that 
God does have a plan, that God is personal and knows each man. It 
is faith that God wishes to use each man creatively in that plan, that 
there is a task open to that person. 

With this assertion as background we can say that at times a call 
may be mere circumstance. A man may be forced to be a coal-miner 
when both he and God might have desired first that he be a doctor. 
But this does not apply to all answers to vocation. No reading of 
Christian history can rule out the fact that religious experience has 
and should compel a man to certain work. There is the ‘whisper’ 
which comes to men and women, and to minimize that whisper is to 
deny the very centre of Christian vocation. Other motives enter, such 
as social security, prestige and the rest, but if deep down there is not 
some sense of obligation, we are not talking about Christian vocation. 
Does this distinction between challenge and call apply to the foreign 
missionary vocation? Certainly we should be able to say that 
all Christians should see the challenge of the missionary task. A 
Christian who does not had better restudy his Bible and church 
history. But not all should or will feel the call or obligation to go. 
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What, then, are some of the convictions which lead to this 
decision? There are at least two. First, those who should go are 
those who have seen particular barriers to be crossed. It is not 
suggested that there are not many other formidable barriers in the 
world. There are many walls between classes, between generations, 
between social groups, between religious groups in every country. 
All these must be scaled. But they are not the particular barriers 
which the foreign missionary must see the need to cross. He must 
see the walls between the different flocks of pours which make up 
this world. To-day the unique boundaries which he must cross are 
not so much geographical as ideological and cultural. When he 
crosses them he lives in a new situation. He must live under two 
Caesars. He is responsible to his own nation. He is under the laws 
and judgment of his adopted Caesar. He lives in two churches. Both 
are a part of the same Body of Christ, but there are differences to 
which he must adjust. He lives in two cultures, each with distin- 

ishing marks of language, religion, custom, manners and attitudes. 

ese boundaries are real to those who must cross them. 

The second factor required in answering a call to be a missionary 
is the examination of motives. This is central to all Christian 
vocation. These tests might well apply to all, but they become 
imperative for the missionary, for his status as a ‘foreigner’ marks 
him as a person to watch. We need eternal vigilance against three 
motivations. 

The first is escape. If one chooses to enter the missionary vocation 
to escape the responsibility of winning people to Christ in his own 
land, his motivation is uncreative. If the Church as a fellowship finds 
itself unable to cope with complex racial and industrial problems 
and, therefore, in its frustrations goes forth to win others in less 
complicated fields, it is a motivation from which only failures can 
come. There is perhaps some truth in suggesting that the modern 
missionary movement began two hundred years ago as an attempt 
to escape the difficult problems of industrial England. If this is fact, 
it is perhaps equally true that to-day the temptation to forfeit our 
evangelical responsibility to the entire world springs from frustration 
in attempting to deal with the complex nature of the revolutions 
emerging in what we have called ‘mission fields’. They are the 
complex areas of our time. Those who would advise the western 
churches to withdraw from these areas might well ask themselves if 
they are running away from the difficult East into the more stable 
West. If so, the motivation is escape. 

The second is security for ourselves. If we go to win friends in 
secular power struggles, or even for the Church, pitfalls lie every- 
where along the road. The early Church was partly motivated by a 
desire to win Rome that Christians might be safe, but if this had 
been the dominant motive, it would never have achieved what it did. 
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Perhaps at no time has this motive been more tempting or more 
dangerous than it is to-day. 

he third is pity. It is true that the early Church was motivated 
by ‘pity for those without Christ’, but this is not what we mean 
to-day when we speak of pity for the ‘heathen’ or the Asiatic. Our 
pity is a manifestation of pride and is — sensed by the ‘heathen’ 
or the Asiatic, if not by ourselves. Such a motivation is of the Devil. 

What, then, are the positive motives? I put them in an order 
ranging from the lowest to the highest. They are inter-related but not 
of equal significance. The first is the desire to help the people meet 
their physical needs. It is the motive to heal the sick, bring learning 
to the ignorant, food for the hungry, democracy for the oppressed, 
efficiency for the wasteful. This is the bare minimum for Christian 
motivation to a missionary task. It is creative and good, but its 
meaning always depends on higher motivations. The above motiva- 
tions cannot stand the shock, if alone, of revolutions, encirclement 
by adversaries and ingratitude. 

The second creative motivation is duty and obedience. It is 
obedience to fulfil the universal passion of the Bible. It is duty to 
reach all those who have not heard the mighty Acts of God revealed 
in Jesus Christ. It is obedience to the command that the needy have 
care. It is duty to organize the remnant in all nations into the Church 
This motive, though more profound than the first, is less creative 
than the love of Christ. 

This love is the highest motivation. Since we are frail creatures 
we can but touch the garment of such love, but even a touch will 
give us more moe than mere duty or humanitarianism. Such love 
is disinterested love, spontaneous, creative, free, vicarious, sacrificial. 
It is always centered in the person and it is disinterested concerning 
results, consequences and, in a sense, the temporal struggles of the 
hour. This love impels us to take to others what we have been given 
simply because we want them to enjoy what we have enjoyed. 

e catch a glimpse of the missionary vocation when we see that 
it is a vocation which recognizes the challenge and accepts the call 
to cross certain unique boundaries in a particular understanding of 
the meaning of Christian obedience caught up in the love of Christ. 


Two Types OF STRATEGY IN ONE OVERALL PLAN 


We can catch a further glimpse of the missionary vocation by 
distinguishing between two of strategy in one overall plan of 
winning the world to Christ. Both are based on Peter’s confession, 
‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God’. Both are equally 
important to the plan of battle. Both are missionary. 

The first was represented by Peter. His concern was that of the 
‘new Israel’, the creation of the ‘royal priesthood’. The other 
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disciples on the whole agreed with»Peter. They had good reason to 
do so in that their Lord attached such importance to what they did. 
Peter’s strategy was to remain with his own people and purify them 
that they might be a vessel acceptable to God and cab of use to 
Him. This did not mean so much a failure to understand the univer- 
sality of the Gospel as a determination to be faithful to the task 
near at hand. So it has gone till this hour. The great majority have 
always felt the obligation to create a ‘new Israel’. This fact is under- 
standable, realistic and important. 

Paul represents the second strategy. He called himself the ‘apostle 
to the Gentiles’. He saw the universality of the Gospel as did Péter, 
but in it felt something which Peter did not. He sensed an obligation 
to reach another people, a ‘foreign’ people. 

There is, of course, no sharp line which can be drawn between 
these two. For example, individuals or groups concerned with a 
‘new Israel’ are at times most vital in being ‘apostles to the Gentiles’. 
Yet it is still true that there is a distinction. We should recognize it, 
for it will in all probability continue to the end of history. 

Utopian dreams that the unregenerate world will be able to resolve 
the problems of man’s separation from and alienation to God hardly 
form a sound basis for Christian strategy. The barriers may change 
from geographical to ideological, racial or religious, but they will 
remain. Religions divide to-day and there are signs that the divisions 
might grow deeper. The Muslim and the Hindu are becoming more 
intensive in their opposition to the Christian Faith and more vigorous 
in their own life. Race divides, with the horrible possibility of racial 
wars emerging. Caesars divide and the division may grow deeper 
than in recent centuries. A reading of George Orwell’s ‘1984’ affords 
an ominous reminder of that possibility. The world might geographic- 
ally be one, but the barriers will continue to be formidable ones, 
perhaps more difficult to surmount than in recent centuries. 

It is my contention that until the return of Christ, the Holy 
Spirit will call unto Himself some to be set apart as ‘apostles to the 
Gentiles’, those beyond their own le, who must cross all barriers 
separating the peoples of the world. Multitudes will continue from 
cradle to grave without having heard of Jesus Christ. In some lands 
where Christianity has had strength paganism may become so 
strong that only missionaries from the ‘weaker’ churches will be 
able to give the direction and insight needed. 

We do well to remember that those who are ‘apostles to the 
Gentiles’ respond to a timeless vocation. There is the Batak mission- 
ary going to the Islands of the South Pacific. There is the Indian 
going to Africa. There is the Russian Christian going into China. 

e is the American going into Japan. What are some of the time- 
less elements within this vocation? These apply to all Christians to 
some extent, but the distinctions are sharper in the missionary task. 
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First, the missionary is the eternal reminder that there is a rupture 
in the body of man. There is separation from God and our fellow- 
men. The missionary, one from the outside, the foreigner, is a 
symbol of this tragic condition. 

Second, he is the eternal reminder that there is healing. He is a 
symbol of the oneness of man in God. God, the Father, revealed 
in Christ the Son, operative through the Holy Spirit, uses the 
‘apostles to the Gentiles’ to show man a vision of the nature of 
His Kingdom not only in ideas about it, but in persons who bridge 
separation. 

Third, he is the eternal reminder across barriers that without 
God history will always be incomplete. All Christians know this, 
but at those points where language, Caesars, custom, race, religions 
divide, the ‘apostle to the Gentiles’ bears witness that God a 
not man, must work out the completeness of human history. At this 
moment in history this may well be one of the major réles to be 
played by the missionaries from all lands. 

Fourth, by the very fact that he is from the outside, he is able 
to give new dimensions to faith. One of the greatest needs of church 
fellowship, partly isolated from the world by patterns of life, thought 
and tradition, is for someone to break through those walls. Certainly 
this is true of the weak churches of Africa and Asia. They are in 
constant need of ‘apostles from the outside’, if they are to see the 
many dimensions of their faith. It is also true of the West. D. T. 
Niles, of Ceylon, has written a remarkable book to guide the thinking 
of students in the North American continent on what a ‘missionary 
faith’ is. The value of his contribution lies partly in the fact that he 
speaks from the outside and reveals new dimensions of faith. 


Sources OF MORALE WITHIN THE MISSIONARY VOCATION 


At the risk of being misunderstood I would like to suggest that 
there are two elements within the missionary vocation which need 
more study and thought. There is an ‘undercurrent of uneasiness’ 
in the missionary movement to-day which comes partly from a 
sense of uncertainty about its place and meaning in church life. If 
we are right in suggesting that this vocation is a timeless vocation 
and will be needed to the end of history, then how can we find ways 
by which to instil a deeper sense of fellowship and comradeship 
among those who follow this vocation? 

It is true that no sharp lines can be drawn to limit fellowship in 
the Christian experience. The missionary at times may find deeper 
fellowship with his friends in his adopted land or within his own 
country he has with fellow-missionaries. Yet, saying this, there 
is still a distinct missionary fellowship possible, one that should be 
encouraged. This has nothing to do with missionaries from any one 
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section of the world. It is a need for fellowship of all those from all 
nations who enter the vocation. 

The phrase ‘shock troops’ is used now to describe what the 
vocation may be in the decades ahead. If it is a true description, we 
do well to remember that shock troops find morale for their task in 
their deep sense of oneness. How do we get that in the missionary 
vocation? 

It can come from two sources. The first is the sense of being 
called upon to take up the task. Even though motives might vary, 
the fact that one has chosen to leave his own people for the ‘mission’ 
is binding. This is the distinction between the spectator and the 

icipator. The spectator supports, is challenged and prays for the 
mission outside Israel’, but he is still a spectator. The participator 
is a part of the tactical attack itself. Out of this common experience 
of participation comes fellowship which is creative. Much more 
aad be done than has been done to give direction, unity and power 
to this experience. It could make the mission much more dynamic if 
this potential were encouraged. 

he second comes from the experience of separation, which all 
‘apostles to the Gentiles’ face. Financial burdens, danger, insecurity 
and all the other hazards of Christian vocation may at times be heavier 
on those at home. The martyrdom, using the word guardedly, of the 
‘apostle to the Gentiles’ lies in his inability to know where his home 
is. The problem, of course, confronts all Christians who see them- 
selves as pilgrims, but to the missionary the circumstances make this 
a a. adjustment. He becomes a ‘foreigner’ both in the country 
which he has adopted and in his own land, for he is no longer certain 
where ‘home’ is. On the field, ‘home’ tends to be the country whence 
he has come. When on furlough it is his adopted ‘home’ in the field 
where he works. This uncertainty is not missed by his friends. In 
his own country they ask, “Why did you leave us? Why not our own 
backyard first? Are they more important than our own people in 
their need? What has happened to you? You no longer seem com- 
pletely ‘‘at home” here.’ In the adopted country they ask, ‘Why 
can’t you forget them? Why do you continue to think and act so 
often like a ‘foreigner’? We are your friends, is that not enough?’ 

The result is that he finds that he is not completely at home, as 
he once was, in the land, the culture and the church which nurtured 
him. Nor is he completely at home in the land, the culture and the 
church to which he has gone. This is a deeper problem than we 
sometimes realize. It is inevitable by the very nature of the missionary 
task. It is not merely the problem of the westerner going to Asia or 
Africa. It will be the problem of the Asiatic going to the Islands 
of the Pacific or the central plains of Asia. This separation, this 
uncertainty as to where ‘home really is’, is no light burden. It 
probably breaks more missionaries than any one thing. It has 
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broken hundreds of loyal disciples who wanted to work across 
boundaries. It is a separation which can be given direction by God. 
It can be partially made good by friends, but the problem is not 
fully resolved as long as one remains a foreign missionary. 

t is, therefore, my contention that the cross which the foreign 
missionary must carry is not physical danger, or hardship or even 
privations, real as these may be, but is found, rather, in this aware- 
ness of his separation from his old culture and friends and of his 
inability to identify himself completely with the new culture and 
new friends. 

Much more thought should be centred in this problem. How, 
in other words, can we release intellectual and emotional forces 
which will give to missionaries a sense of oneness and dynamic to 
help them measure up to the tasks which will confront them in the 
half-century ahead? If they are to be ‘shock troops’ they will need a 
stronger sense of ‘order’ and oneness. 


WHAT IS THE CONTEMPORARY MISSIONARY VOCATION 
OF THE WESTERN CHRISTIAN? 


One further question: What does the Holy Spirit require of 
western Christians in the decades ahead? There is what we might 
call the general obligation of the universal Church; there is also the 
specific oe of each particular church at each moment in 
history. All lands are mission fields to-day. All need missionaries. 
But not all stand in equal need of foreign missionaries. The western 
churches still have — resources to share. What is their obligation? 

It is, surely, to find ways to be creative in revolutionary situations. 
The deep discontent, the profound resentment against the white 
man, the new-found pride of nation and race which motivate so 
much of the change taking place in Asia and Africa are outside the 
experience of most westerners. Our obligation, however, to be 
creative in these revolutions does not lie in these negative impulses. 
Our obligation comes because the hope which lies behind all these 
forces has been planted by God to some degree through the mission- 
aries of past generations. It is this positive element which impels us 
to go and share creatively in their struggles. God is within the 
revolutions, and where He is at work we, too, must labour. It is 
when we are aware of this positive element of hope that we see our 

- call to go and work ‘for He worketh’. 

What, then, must be the contemporary thinking of the western 
missionary if his vocation is to be relevant? 

It must be clear in its message. One man writes, ‘Fight their 
battles, but do not deceive them’. In other words, we must be 
creative in their struggle for a better life. We must speak to them 
where they are, with social and political help, but we dare not 
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deceive them as to their ultimate problems, which are the problems 
of anxiety springing from the fact of death. In this situation, what 
is the message to be proclaimed?*The early Christians, as another 
man has written, summarized it in these words: ‘God has accepted 
Him whom Israel rejected and Israel thereby lost its prerogative 
over against the heathen. It is Christ to whom all power is given in 
heaven and on earth. God sent His Spirit after the death of Christ 
to the Christian community that it might prepare the way for the 
return of Christ.’ It was this tension between the Resurrection and 
the Second Coming which se them their articulate message. Is 
that the message for to-day? How is it made relevant to a secular and 
materialistic mind? 

Second, the missionary must be clear as to his status. He is a 
guest. And in this sense he is and will remain ‘a foreigner’. In most 
areas where he will be called to work this fact will never be forgotten. 
The size of his nose, the colour of his skin form an eternal reminder 
that he is from the outside. Mastery of language, of custom and even 
humour will not be sufficient to alter this fact. Nor should it be 

. He is from the outside. Since he is a guest, considering it 
his privilege to be there, not their privilege to have him, he will not 
attempt to run things. The question as to whether the missionary 
vocation calls for a permanent or temporary status as guest is not as 
important as the initial realization as to his status as a guest who is 
always sensitive to his host’s needs and feelings. 

hird, he should be clear as to the meaning of partnership. 
Christian maturity does not call for autonomous - but for 
‘interdependent’ churches. One of the deepest motives of the 
missionary vocation to-day is that of being faithful to these 
artners and of encouraging and standing behind them as a 
_ omcedl in this period of turmoil and transition. 

Within this partnership we also see the need for faithfulness to 
the Church Universal. This calls for deeper reflexion on what is 
often referred to as ‘the world Church’. There is grave danger to-day 
of turning to the World Council of Churches as an escape from the 
pressing problems of the stronger churches to be faithful to the task 
of Geentetintn the world. It is easy to think that now that the world- 
wide nature of the Church is finding fresh organizational expression 
the old responsibilities are lifted. This is escapism and is wrong. 
This is certainly not the meaning of the oecumenical movement as 
defined by its leaders. It is concerned ‘with a song sung in harmony 
not in unison’. Geneva is not to be a new Rome. Having said this it 
should be added that the missionary vocation does for loyalty 
to these attempts at unity and for a growing integration into them. 
Here we may well see the gradual emergence of a missionary vocation 
on deeper and broader organizational lines. It will be inter-racial, 
international, interdenominational. It will be used to move across 
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all these barriers which will continue to separate men, but it will do 
so with a sense of increasing strength and of united power. It will 
be a vocation, however, of fofeign missionaries from Christian 
churches in many lands and cultures used to fulfil the eternal 
mission of ‘apostles to the Gentiles’. 

Fourth, the missionary vocation calls for a sce mind’, 
It should expect social upheaval—considering it normal rather than 
abnormal and seeing in it the hand of God at work. 

Fifth, the vocation calls for pioneers in humility. The foreign 
missionary should be a ‘home missionary’. What is suggested here 
is that the humble, unromantic, simple réle of the home missionary 
should be the ideal of the foreign missionary. If he is not a ‘home 
missionary’ he will be unwelcome and uncreative abroad. 

These four glimpses of the missionary vocation give us enough 
evidence, it is suggested, to warrant a belief that the task is by no 
means over. The hope of seeing all bow before Christ seems as remote 
as in the past. The paradoxes of history remind us that evil grows in 
its potential destructiveness along with good. History gives evidence 
that the goal will not be obtained and yet the Christian feels that he 
must strive for nothing less than the ultimate. It is in this tension 
that the missionary vocation finds its impulse and meaning. Further, 
those missionaries whose motivation has been creative, though 
aware of their defeats, did not die frustrated men, as Professor 
Latourette — out, but died believing that a climax in time was 
coming and that their small share in that struggle had had eternal 
significance. 

All Christian vocation is involved in the task of the world mission. 
The missionary vocation, and in particular that of the foreign mission- 
ary, is merely one particular vocation which is bound up with the 
task of crossing certain barriers and doing certain things. te is a task 
that should challenge every Christian but not one that every Christian 
should assume. Those who feel the compulsion to answer this 
vocation should examine their motives with infinite care and should 
continue unceasingly to do so throughout their lives. They should 
not see their work as either more important or less important than 
any other vocation, but should find a sense of elation in the fact that 
others throughout the world from every land are assigned by the 
Holy Spirit to do what they are called to do. Out of this realization 
a sense of dynamic fellowship should emerge, one that will give 
missionaries a sense of oneness and power to go out from their own 
people into lands which they would not normally call home. The 
strategy of the Church in the world to-day will depend in no small 
way upon how soon we can see clearly that the Holy Spirit is already 
raising a new fellowship to perform in both old and new ways the 
timeless task of being Gentiee to the Gentiles’. 

Tracey K. Jones, Jr 
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FIRST THOUGHTS ON THE DEBACLE 
OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN CHINA 


By A CHINA MISSIONARY 


WE can think of the end of missions in China, at least for 
the time being, as the will of God, as the work of the 
Devil, as the result of political factors, as a tragedy, as a painful but 
necessary medicine, as a judgment; and in some or all of these ways 
taken together. I have used the word ‘débAcle’ in the title because I 
believe that we must think of the end of our work as a j 

upon our work and upon ourselves, and must realize that the end, 
when it came, was a dramatic demonstration of many weaknesses, 
the result not only of external but of internal forces. I have used the 
phrase ‘first thoughts’ because while I am sure that there are lessons 
to be learned for India and Africa and the Near East from the 
experience of the Church in China, I am less sure that we know 
what those lessons are; and our second and third thoughts may be 
0 different from our first. I have written throughout critically 
and one-sidedly, not for the general public, but for those in whom 
one can take for granted identification with the missionary enterprise; 
moreover, to say for example that in recent years the Christian 
middle schools have been more of a liability t an asset to the 
Church does not involve saying that this has always been so; on 
the contrary, one of my principal theses is that ‘time makes ancient 
good uncouth’, that much that we have been doing recently was 
once useful, but now is not. I have chosen to write anonymously, 
because I am anxious not to implicate in my errors either the church 
or the mission in which I have served and of which I have received 
nothing but good; and also because much of the material is not 
mine, but others’. 


I 


Considering the vast amount of money, personnel, thought and 
devotion that has gone into the Christian schools and colleges in 
China, our intellectual failure is remarkable. Many observers have 
drawn attention to the way in which dialectical materialism achieved 
among the intelligentsia as rapid and almost unopposed a victory 
as the People’s Liberation Army in the field. Nor was this confined 
to non-Christians. It became obvious to all that among educated 


Christians there was an intellectual vacuum; and this has been at 
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least temporarily filled by dialectical materialism and not by Christian 
theology. The reasons are worth earnest scrutiny; and I venture to 
suggest some of them. Christianity has come to China mainly in a 
somewhat extreme liberal Protestant or a somewhat extreme con- 
servative Protestant version. (The Roman Catholic world and the 
Protestant world hardly meet in China; and Anglicans are a small, 
and Eastern Orthodox a tiny, minority). These impinged in China 
upon an educated and cultured tradition (usually labelled 
‘Confucianiem’) which was largely irreligious, and a crude popular 
religion (an amalgam of Buddhism and Taoism) in the villages with 
little or no intellectual support. Non-Roman Catholic Christianity 
has therefore tended to be divided (the division between conservative 
and liberal is noted e.g. by Dr G. E. Phillips 1 to be more acute in 
China than elsewhere) largely into a liberal Christianity among the 
educated, which a hostile witness would describe as Confucianism 
in Christian dress, and a fundamentalist. Christianity, which the 
same witness would find altogether too similar in its objectives to 
the crude drive for prosperity, here and hereafter, which is the point 
of popular Chinese superstition. By the former, theology was dis- 
carded in favour of psychology and sociology; by the latter, in favour 
of the learning by heart of the appropriate ‘party line’. This is a 
deliberately exaggerated picture, but I do not believe that those who 
have attempted to soa 4 theology—the activity of trying to think 
like a Christian, to love God with the mind—will find it without 
echoes in their own experience. Things are now changing: under the 
pressure of the ideological Communist onslaught, theology is coming 
at last into its own. But it should not have waited so long. 

That other crying Christian weakness—the absence of a strong 
and coherent sense of the Church—is, moreover, a product of this 
theological failure interacting with the Chinese tradition. We are 
all being taught to-day (what some have known always but have had 
~~ difficulty in stating acceptably) that the Church of which the 

ew Testament speaks is the visible militant fellowship of sinners 
in process of redemption. But there is no room for this biblical and 
aubalic conception in liberal Protestantism, which in fact tended to 
produce the vaguer, more 9 ag idealistic ‘Christian movement’; 
nor does it fit the views of those who believe that the true Church 
is invisible or alternatively is visible but must exclude all but the 
saved, and who pursue this purity at the cost of perpetual schism. 
The Christian ministry was involved in a similar a it was 
despised by the liberal for its lack of education, its preoccupation 
with the affairs of simple people and its detachment from crying 
modern issues; and it was almost equally despised by many of the 
keenest to in the churches for its lack of the ‘warm heart’, 
its inability to speak with tongues or to preach acceptable revival 
1G. E. Phillips: The Old Testament in the World Church (1942) p. 140 f. 
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sermons. Many of these c are true; but why did we take the 
training of the ministry so lightly? 

This may look like a piece of sly Anglican polemic. As it happens, 

lican missions, and especially that from America, did emphasize 

the Church and the ministry, and the ordained leadership of 
the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui is in consequence to-day relatively 
extremely strong. 

We are arguing here, however, not for Anglicanism, but for 
a reasonable and reasoning orthodoxy, that is to say for a Christianity 
clearly one in its essential affirmations with the classical faith of the 
Scriptures and the Creeds (and so far distinguishable from liberal 
Protestantism) and at the same time eager to fulfil the Church’s 
ancient task of incarnating the faith anew in the social structure, 
the thought forms, the art and the language of each successive 

eration (and so far distinguishable from Christian fundamental- 
ism). There will be differences of conviction especially but by no 
means only with regard to the relation between the Gospel and the 
form of the Church: there is in fact also a great measure of unity. 
A reasonable orthodoxy of this kind is (as it should be) more or less 
standard in Great Britain. In China it has been the view of a tiny 
minority, its advocates feared by conservatives as modernists, 
scorned by liberals as reactionaries. The results are apparent for all 
to see. ; 

It has, moreover, been true that, where there has been serious 
theological training, the Chinese student has traced the same route 
which western Christian thought has taken. His thought has been 
conservative and sterile; and it is noticeable to-day that the more or 
less orthodox theological revival seems to be beginning not among 
theologically well-trained church leaders (who are not taking 
Marxism very seriously intellectually) but among erstwhile liberal 
Protestants. Bishop Neill and others have argued from experience 
in other fields that there will probably never be indigenous theology 
as long as Indian, Chinese, Japanese and African Christians are 
compelled to think in the alien Greek theological tradition. There is 
a real sense in which Chinese church leaders have in many instances 
been obliged, culturally speaking, to become Anglo-Saxons in order 
to reach positions of leadership in the Church; and this is now 
disastrous. (This is one of the things against which the ‘sects’ have 
been reacting: and when to-day we read statements of ‘progressive’ 
leaders demanding that the Chinese Church throw off the shackles 
of western theology, it is this rather than the Catholic Faith that most 
of them have in mind.) I am aware that the question of ‘western 
culture’ is not a simple one: no one in China is now opposed to 
science, and science is a very ‘western’ phenomenon. But this does 
not make it desirable that many Chinese Christian leaders write 
English better than they write Chinese. 
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II 


This last consideration leads directly to my second point: what 
may be called our sociological failure. The various activities and 
institutions of the Christian Church and mission in China were at 
one time socially and culturally creative and revolutionary. They have 
for the most part long ceased to be so. (‘This is not to deny that they 
have continued to do useful routine work; but it is exceedingly 
doubtful if that work has been of sufficiently significant om 
to Church or State to justify the money and effort.) We have built 
and maintained large hospitals, patterned so far as possible after 
the hospitals at home, in which missionaries and the leading Chinese 
have been trained, and therefore depending upon a technical standard, 
a supply of drugs and equipment and an understanding of. health 
and sickness, all of which were lacking in China. Those trained in 
our medical schools stay in the big coastal cities where the accus- 
tomed facilities are available—those ‘treaty ports’ which were the 
spearheads of ‘western imperialism’. The Communist emphasis on 
anos health, and on the training to a lower level of very much 

arger numbers of medical personnel, is surely much more relevant 
to the actual needs of the country. In the same way, our middle 
schools and colleges have, socially considered, been educating the 
men and women of the tiny new compradore class, which was called 
into existence by the impact of the West, and which served tradi- 
tional Chinese society and the militant western world as go-between. 
Nor is the social failure of our institutions counter-balanced by the 
size or quality of their contribution to the Church, for it has been a 
perpetual cry that the relation between Church and school, Church 
and hospital has been unsatisfactory. The institutions have been 
in fact far too much for the Church to handle when the support of 
foreign money and western prestige and the tolerant acquiescence 
of the public have been removed. A Church which is far less than 
one per cent of the population has found itself responsible for five 
or ten or twenty per cent of the educational or medical services in a 
town or province; that in itself is a major reason for the difficulties 
encountered. In the same way our social service work, and especially 
our rural service, has been frustrated by the relation of poverty 
to the power of the landlord and by the prevalence of corruption. 
Without a direct attack upon these forces (and in China landlordism 
was the key) serious progress cannot be made: such an attack means 
revolution, and this was beyond us. I am not arguing that we were 


1 But cf. John Foster: The!Christian Origins of the nog | Rebellion (IRM, 
Agsil 1951). Cf. also the remark of an American sinologist friend (the son of 

money parents): ‘Why did almost every missionary support his own local 
war’ P 
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wrong to refuse the revolutionary réle (if it was ever within our 
power); only that in a situation which involves revolution, those 
who decline that rdle cannot hope to build up rural society. 

Finally, the inner economy and organization of the Church was 
so far western that even when devolution had fully taken place 
(which was not often) the Church could only be effectively led by 
those with extensive western training, and the wider Church beyond 
the individual congregation has signally failed to strike the imagina- 
tion of the membership of the Church. The relative financial success 
of the sects, areca | with the perpetual financial difficulties of the 
churches, is due to many causes; but among them is probably that 
the financial and administrative structure of the sects enables the 
man in their pew to see his giving and the like as a religious act. 
This has generally not been so in the churches.* 

In self-support and in so much else we had achieved an uneasy 
equilibrium: ely Chinese-led and Chinese-supported, we were 

et in a state of partial dependence in the widest sense upon the 

est, and the end of this Seoeiieien has never been in sight. All 
that has been ruthlessly broken up. In the end, I think we shall feel, 
as many Chinese already feel, that it was God’s hand that broke it up. 


III 


A closely associated problem—the most agonizing of all for many 
missionaries—is that off standards of living. A couple of years ago 
I did a little modest enquiry, and found that I was paid about three 
times as much as a Chinese of comparable age and responsibility 
in the ecclesiastical hierarchy; and that there were other missionaries 
paid three times as much as I. My Chinese friends were good enough 
to consider that the latter was the more significant difference. I am 
in no sort of doubt that it is the former that counts. It is ve 
difficult to get this problem into perspective, and to avoid bot 
sentimentality and insensitive hard-heartedness; but it is of the 
first importance to do so, because many of us have had a guilty 
conscience for years, and a guilty conscience is inhibiting and 
frustrating. 

I state a few facts which seem to me undeniable. One: the question 
of radically different standards of living is a stumbling-block both 
to missionaries and to Chinese. Two: the crucial problem is that 
significantly different ways of living constitute a middle wall of 
partition which limits, cramps or destroys fellowship between 
Christians. In the big cities at least, it was only fairly westernized 
Chinese who could feel really at home in our homes, however simply 


1Cf., A Christian Communist Settlement in China, by Wang Shih Peng and 
H. W. Spillett (IRM, April 1951). 
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we lived. Three: many western adults and almost all children are 
unable to live in the Chinese manner on the Chinese professional 
person’s income. The result of trying anything of that sort is seen 
in the foreign graveyards. It has been said of one mission that its 
frontier advanced on the bodies of women and children. I sus 
that at the roots of such a view lies heresy: a denial ultimately of the 
Creation and the Incarnation. (Orthodox Christians are prone in 
their pious moments to speak and behave as if, as it were, the Word 
became not flesh but spirit.) I have myself ‘lived Chinese’ (more or 
less) for several years. The advantages of living in the same sort of 
way, in the same context, and of sharing your leisure hours in the 
same conversation and amusements, are enormous. I am also satisfied 
that it is almost always impossible for families. The inescapable 
conclusion ap to be that, wherever differences in standards 
and manner of living constitute a bar to fellowship, western standards 
and manners must be dropped; and that this will involve celibacy. 
The large majority of missionaries are already single women: 
celibates, though I suppose most of them would not use that term. 
If all become celibates, and if all adapt their standards of living to 
the simplest that prevail ‘upcountry’, there will be a considerabl 
increased wastage rate from missionaries going home on heal 
grounds. Celibacy and austerity may not be the answer; though | 
do not know another. I am sure that the barrier now set up is a real 
one, and that it is not only eating away at the respect for the spiritual 
authority of the missionary that Christian nationals: may rightly 
have, but is also eating away at the assurance (in the evangelical 
sense) that even a sinful missionary ought properly to have. A sense 
of sin forgiven is one thing; a conscience guilty about a problem, 
however difficult, which is not really faced is another. 


IV 


Missionaries generally have a guilty conscience not only about 
standards of living, but also about the whole complex of issues 
now labelled ‘imperialism’. 

It should not be n in this Review to remind ourselves 
of the close connexion (we like to think it ‘purely coincidental’, 
as the movie-makers say—many Chinese consider it causal) between 
the arrival in China of missionaries and the arrival of merchants, 
gunboats, Indian opium and treaty ports; though we shall be well 
advised to remember that Chinese feel the whole ‘invasion of China 
by the western world’ to be more wicked and more humiliati 
than we can readily recognize. No part of the Communist gos 


1 I wish to draw attention and record my debt to J. E. Fison: The Blessing of 
the Holy Spirit (Longmans, 1950). 
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has been more widely welcome than its sharpening and deepening 
of the traditional nationalist attack upon imperialism; and echoes 
of the Communist clarion resound in the hearts of surprisingl 

large numbers of Christians. On the other hand, we may as well 
remember that ours is a religion of incarnation; that the Gospel 
can only take shape in social and economic and political form— 
that the ‘pure Gospel’ and the ‘pure Church’ not only do not but 
cannot in history exist; and that not all that is now for present 

oses castigated as imperialism was wrong. 

We should in fact pursue two superficially incompatible lines 
of thought: We must take much more seriously the charge of 
imperialism. Our unconscious arrogance has been and is resented; 
we have tended to exalt oecumenical fellowship as a (possibly 
unconscious) cover for continued elements of control from London 
or New York; our generous help is weakening or even corrupting 
to those who receive it—these and other things have stirred our 
consciences a good deal in the last few years; and more stirring will 
do no harm. Moreover, can we not detect some justice in the charge 
of imperialism against our policies for institutions (discussed in 
more detail above) which fitted them for that compradore class which 
was the agent of the western penetration of China? The charge of 
imperialism in missions cuts very deep and, if we are to profit from 
what has happened to us, it must be patiently and honestly looked 
at in great detail—even by those who come from countries which 
possess no colonies and have signed no unequal treaties with China. 

But it will be fatal for us to accept simpliciter the Marxist 
doctrine on imperialism, and when accused of imperialism to clear 
out as scmokaly as may be. The Marxist analysis is partially but 
not wholly true. Our business is not to abdicate before it, but to 
disentangle in it the true, the half-true, the false and the deliberately 
deceitful. In addition to understanding Marxism, we must also 
understand ourselves. If we do not believe that we are imperialists, 
or only imperialists, what do we think we are doing? What (let 
British missionaries consider) is the theological status of the total 
British effort and activity in Malaya or tropical Africa? What should 
Americans believe about their country’s work in Japan, or the 
Caribbean or western Europe? Imperialism? Power politics? 
Manifest destiny? Trusteeship? Benevolent paternalism? The Four 
Point Programme? In what light should the close relations between 
Mission and Government in British Africa be regarded in face of 
the diverse but disconcerting experiences of Mission and Church 
in Japan, in China, in India? ro analysis of Marxism must be added 
shrewd and subtle analysis of our own or of friendly governments 
and political systems, and these again can only be adequately 
interpreted with a coherent doctrine of Church and State. At 
aura far as my own contacts go—it seems that many of us 
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China people have lost our nerve and would be willing to head a 
mass retreat from our areas of responsibility; while too many of 
those in positions of responsibility in—so far—more ‘normal’ 
areas seem not to have realized how dangerous, how exposed, their 
present position is. It has been obvious for years to people from China 
that elsewhere we are unconsciously organizing for ourselves a 
débAcle of the same sort as we have had in China. if we do not repent, 
we shall incur God’s wrath: but it is our duty to repent and be fellow- 
workers with His mercy; in terms of statesmanship, so to act and 
encourage others to act that a situation does not arise to which 
the only answer is Communist liberation. But to say even so much 
now is dangerous, because too much resistance to Communism is 
purely reactionary—even among missionaries. The sine qua non in 
all this is a deeper understanding of the nature, in God’s sight, 
of the State, including the activities of the particular State to 
which we belong, and of the proper relation of the Church to it. 
The mission to which I belong had in the past a regulation that 
missionaries must take no part in politics. This rule afforded little 
useful guidance, for by their very presence missionaries are often 
an important political factor, and it has now been withdrawn. The 
new memorandum that has taken its place is a great improvement; 
but it does not sufficiently envisage a world in revolution. Much 
hard work remains to be done; and it requires serious theological 
study, and also serious economic and political analysis and action. 


Vv 


The last item in this far from exhaustive list to which I wish to 
draw attention is our immobility. Of this the mission station is 
a symbol. All of us have had headaches about property questions, 
finding ourselves with obsolescent buildings situated in the wrong 
places for totally out-of-date purposes. But the physical immobility 
of our stations is but a s mbol of a more serious mental and spiritual 
immobility. The a yptic frenzies of the millenarist sects, for 
example, are surely af to our lack of interest in the Last Things, 
and—even worse—the efforts of some of us even now to maintain 
more or less uncriticized the liberal Protestant idea of ‘progress’. 
I think also that we ought to have seen earlier the way things were 
ap gs all poured money into the reconstruction of porgery 
in China after the war, according to our ability; and it now looks 
as if the verdict must be that that money did little good and much 
harm. (Our use of money should come high up on the list of matters 
for self-examination.) But I have a feeling that we were fools, that 
the evidence was before us that showed how things were going 
in China; and we didn’t believe it, because we didn’t want to, or 
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couldn’t bear to. Some months after the liberation of our area, I 
read again Mr Edgar Snow’s Red Star Over China, to see what it 
looked like then. This book has been generously accused by some 
Christian leaders of having ‘kidded’ us all into thinking that the 
Chinese Communists were not real Communists. I read it with 
fascination, for what Chairman Mao had sketched to Mr Snow in 
Yenan in 193 as his policy I saw going into effect around me in 1950. 
Nor have I ever been in doubt that the Chinese Communists whom 
I have known have been genuine Communists (and this includes 
Premier Chou Enlai at his propaganda-stand in Chungking during 
the war years). Why didn’t we see it? Was it because we were too 
snugly embedded in the status that we were less sensitive to 
its weaknesses than we should have been? There has been secret- 
police terrorism for years in China: perhaps those who suffered were 
Leftists’ and not members of our Bible classes. 
Again, is it not distressing that so many reorganizations, new 
types of work and the like were held up until we were forced into 
em by the fear or the fact of external pressure? Is there not a 
deep irony in the implementation under Communist auspices of 
some of the plans of the United Boards for Christian Colleges in 
China for uniting adjacent colleges—which we did not implement 
earlier because of local and denominational and _ institutional 
prejudices and loyalties? Why were these things so? What, finally, 
are the forces which keep apart the best and most alert mission and 
church planners at the top and the quite large numbers of people 
lower down the scale who are clearly anxious for a creative lead? 
What is responsible for the soggy immobility of so much of our 
church and mission structure; its inability to communicate ideas 
each way; its unwillingness to take serious decisions; its appallin 
unreadiness (of which—and I say it with love—the National 
Christian Council of China has been at times the most glaring 
example) to take time off from routine to face seriously the deeper 
estions? Perhaps there was nothing for it but to pluck down and 
troy. 


VI 


These critical and destructive first thoughts may perhaps end 
with some first suggestions of constructive principles. 

1. Educational, medical and social service work should be such 
as can (a) contribute creatively to the needs of the country and be 
part of the total state programme; and (5) be genuinely capable of 
ultimate support and direction (perhaps earlier than is expected) 


1 The works of Roland Allen ought to be studied again: Missionary Methods: 


St Paul’s or Ours (1912) and The Spontaneous Expansion of the Church (and edition 
1949, World Dominion Press). ‘ 
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by the local church; or it should be regarded as temporary and 
expendable. 

2. Standards of living of missionaries and the disposition of 
mission funds should be controlled by (a) the primacy of unrestricted 
fellowship between Christian nationals and missionaries; (b) the 
importance of not saddling the local church with equipment and 
expenditures which strangle its life, or constitute too leo and too 
secularizing a burden, or destroy its Christian mobility; and (c) the 
eventual euthanasia of the mission. 

3. Missionaries need to have a clear understanding of: (a) their 
relation to the local church; () the relation of the work of mission- 
aries in the local church to the policies of (1) the local govern- 
ment, and (2) their own government; (c) their own vocations as 
missionaries. 

4. Missions and missionaries should aim to divest themselves 
rapidly of financial and administrative responsibility for the basic 
routine work of the Church. Mission personnel and money ought 
to be reserved for pioneer work, and for work which (however 
valuable) can at the worst be dropped without wrecking the Church. 

5. It is important to foster in the younger churches the Christian 
mind and the Christian imagination directly, and without requiring 
the Christian national to become, in the process of christianization 
or of training for leadership, culturally an Anglo-Saxon. 

6. The importance has greatly increased of missionaries, in 
addition to the traditional qualifications, being persons of talent 
= of adequate training in politics, economics, sociology and the 

e. 

7. Special pains need to be taken to establish effective and 
constant relations between centres of creative planning and thought 
and centres of initiative and executive action; and to ensure that the 
vision vouchsafed to leaders or pioneer workers is not blocked or 
diluted in transmission through board and synod and secretary. 
(Because of the various pressures upon the leaders of the younger 
churches, the blockage that is most acutely felt in the older churches 
is the difficulty, for example, of getting the insights of the Whitby 
meeting of 1947 assimilated and acted upon in the field; but the 
field sometimes finds the home board blind and deaf. A delicate 

ath of creative leadership needs to be trodden by heads of missions 
socal traditional western control and abdication of responsibility. 
In some fields, for some, the latter is the more urgent danger. At 
the same time, the younger churches, like the older, may not be 
deprived of their God-given freedom to make their own mistakes.) 
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TENT MAKERS! 
By F. B. WELBOURN 


‘47OU yourselves know that these hands have served my needs, 

and those of my companions.’ St Paul did not challenge the 
right of ministers of the Gospel to claim support from their flock; 
but he himself ‘used none of these things’ that he might ‘make the 
gospel of Christ without charge’. The greatest of all Christian 
missionaries earned all that he needed by following his secular 
occupation at the same time as he followed his apostolic calling. 
Yet we are faced to-day with a Church by which (except in academic 
societies) a priest who earns his living outside his priesthood is 
regarded as something of an oddity; which has an ordained ministry 
decreasingly adequate to its needs; and which can scarcely afford to 
pay those who are ready to serve it. 

The primary organizational problem which to-day faces the 
Church militant is the provision of an adequate supply of ordained 
ministers. Any inches to that problem must be couched in terms 
of assumptions—whether conscious or unconscious—as to the nature 
of the Church and, within it, of the ordained ministry; and it will 
be well to state briefly what I believe the theological assumptions of 
this paper to be. They are the assumptions of an Anglican priest, 
shaped by a definite upbringing and experience. In particular, they 
belong to one whose deep friendships have been in the secular, and 
not the ecclesiastical, world; and who finds it difficult meaningfully 
either to celebrate the sacraments or to preach the Incarnation with- 
out being himself deeply involved in the secular. But, that admitted, 
they should not be difficult to translate into terms of other traditions 
and other experience. Without such prior translation, the conclusions 
to which they lead should not be judged. 

The Church is the Body of Christ, extended through time and 
space. In particular, the Church militant is the extension in the 
world of the Incarnate, Crucified and Risen Christ—the agent 
through which He continues His redemption of the cosmos. The 
whole work of Christ is the privilege and responsibility of the whole 
Church; and the whole work of the Church—from the celebration 
of the sacraments to the digging of latrines—is a leitourgia, a service 
of God. There is no distinction of rank between the services which 
God requires of those whom He is calling; but the same Spirit works 


. This title was already chosen before I had read Mr Chadwick’s very stimu- 
lating article on the same subject, and under the same title, in Theology, January 
1951. 
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all in all and those parts which appear to be less honourable, upon 
them He bestows more abundant honour. 

There is, however, one service which, though not more important 
than the rest, is nevertheless focal to them. The Eucharist, the Lord’s 
Supper (it does not matter what it is called) is the norm of the weekly 
action of the Church; it is the action which defines the Church as 
the Body of Christ and not merely a religious-humanitarian organiza- 
tion. In any worthy tradition it combines, with the breaking of the 
Bread, the preaching of the Word; and it requires men duly authorized 
to perform these functions. The functions are different and—despite 
the common practice of the Church—the qualities and training 
required of the President at the Lord’s Supper are not necessarily 
the same as those required of the preacher. 

The Body of Christ on earth expresses itself in separate, though 
closely inter-related, congregations. The weekly (or daily) Eucharist 
of the Church in Corinth is part of the eternal Eucharist of Christ; 
it is, nevertheless, a distinct action of a particular Christian com- 
munity at a particular time and place. It is something done by the 
Christians of Corinth under the presidency of one who is himself 
a member of their local community; it becomes something different 
if, having no priest of their own, they have to borrow from Athens, 
The preaching is of a different—though no less important—order; 
it can be undertaken by anyone with the necessary qualifications— 
whether charismatic or achieved—and with due authority. 

The conclusion is that each congregation (that is to say, each 
recognized local community within the Church) should have at 
least two priests; let us call them President and Vice-President, the 
one to take over if the other cannot be present at a meeting of the 
congregation, qualified not only by formal ecclesiastical authority 
but by their recognition as men apt to preside in all the functions 
of the Christian community—for the Eucharist is all life focused in 
the formal offering of the Bread and Wine; and the President at the 
Eucharist is, by definition, President in the secular, as well as the 
ecclesiastical, activities of the Body of Christ. (It might even be 
argued that, as at Ephesus in the days of St Paul, each congregation 
should have a college of presbyters fully qualified to assist the 
President and to assume his duties if necessity required. 

In Uganda (where the position is different only in degree from 
that which is rapidly developing at home—and its heightened colours 
serve to bring out the true character of a problem which is world- 
wide), one African priest may serve what are fundamentally twelve 
different ee. although they are all nominally part of the 
same parish; and there are a growing number of eee European 
congregations (not assimilable, on account of language difficulties, 
with the African) which depend for any ‘service’, let alone the 
sacraments, on the occasional (and frequently, in the right sense, 
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casual) visit of a missionary. There is, of course, an important sense 
in which the priest, as well as being the president of the local com- 
munity, is also the representative to that community of the wider 
Church; and, from this point of view, a congregation which is 
temporarily without its own priest may well be satisfied with the 
services of a visitor. But that a visiting priest should be regarded as 
the norm is an intolerable situation, especially when, by the nature 
of the area which he has to cover, he cannot visit any particular 
congregation regularly. 

t can be argued that any group of Christians can, and should, 
organize their own weekly corporate worship of a non-sacramental 
character. But the fact is that few will do so, unless there is among 
them a man duly authorized to lead in worship. The difficulty might 
be met by a wide extension of the system of lay-readers; but it is 
very questionable whether the present conception of lay-readers, as 
men authorized to lead non-sacramental worship and to preach, is 
really adequate to the situation. Lay-readership is granted much 
more readily than the priesthood—despite the fact that it is far 
easier to find men with the qualifications of presidency than of 
preacher. The preacher is, in fact, rated lower than the priest; and, 
at the same time, congregations are expected to be content (and, 
alas, too often are content) with a purely preaching ministry. 

The only solution to this situation (and, as I shall say later, I 
believe it to be a solution not of expediency but of theological 
demand) is to revise entirely the common idea that a priest must 
also be preacher, pastor, teacher in the church schools and general 
organizer of parochial life; and, indeed, the idea that ordination 
implies a commission to stipendiary employment. That men em- 
ployed full-time in the ecclesiastical affairs of the Christian com- 
ange are necessary, I have no doubt. But it is not always obvious 
that the functions of archdeacon, secretary of the mission, educa- 
tional secretary and so forth require the priesthood in their executors. 
For these purposes a permanent diaconate would be more to the 
point, though any particular administrator might, incidentally, 
qualify also for the priesthood. He would be ordained not to a 
vn Sameyeid office but to the leadership of worship; and the same 
ordination should be open to all who qualify, and are required, for 
the same office. In the deepest sense, no greater sanctity is required 
in the diocesan administrator than in the provincial commissioner; 
and ordination should be determined not by the character of a man’s 
job but by his quality and the needs of his situation. 

If such a view were accepted, each community could have, 
without expense to the funds of the Church, its own president or 
college of presbyters. These would be drawn from all walks of life— 
the administrative officer, the doctor, the schoolmaster, the farmer, 
the clerk, the trader and the labourer; and, in communities where 
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services in more than one vernacular were necessary, the presbyters 
of each language group could still be members of the same college 
under a common president. There need be no fear of irregularity 
in priestly ministration; and the priests would be both genuinely 
members of the community over which they preside, and acting 
with the full authority and commission of the greater Church. 
Training would be necessary in the leadership of worship; but, 
where the ability and the will are both present, this should be no 
difficult matter—possibly in week-end training courses and in longer 
periods of study undertaken during local leave. 

Provision would have to be made, also, for equal rie tangs in 
the ministry of the Word; and it is not to be supposed that all, or 
even most, of those who qualified as priests would have either the 
ability, or the opportunity for study, of a preacher. It seems likel 
that a new development of authorized Homilies would be mail 
and diocesan headquarters might well employ men, not necessarily 

riests, whose primary function was to supply the written Word 
or reading aloud in the local congregations. They would need to 
keep personal touch with the congregations if their writing was to 
be ‘to men’s condition’; but the greatest care would have to be 
taken that their energies were not deflected into a constant round 
of preaching engagements. 

The other functions of the Christian congregation—of pastoral 
visitation, of teaching, of theological discussion, of parochial organiza- 
tion—are not necessarily functions of the priest, though he might 
incidentally be apt in the performance of one or the other. They 
are the functions of the congregation as such and should be under- 
taken by any member with the necessary ability and willingness to 
give of his leisure. It is only thus that the Church can again begin 
to be the Church, instead of a mass of individuals all dependent on 
an overworked ‘professional Christian’. 

This is a solution not of expediency but of theological demand. 
The fundamental character of the Reformation was a reaffirmation 
of the Incarnation (however verbally unexplicit) through the prac- 
tical insistence that the Church was of the people oe not merely 
of the priests. The use of the vernacular, the emphasis on the 
vocational character of lay occupations were part of a process which 
had as its main object the rejection of the essentially Manichean 
structure of the medieval Church. But the attitude to the clergy 
remained at heart Manichean. They were, it is true, ‘clerks in holy 
orders’—men of letters (as Mr Middleton Murry has pointed out)— 
before they were priests; they were allowed to marry; and they con- 
tinued to be active in politics as well as in education. But, once 
they were ordained, they were expected to live a different kind of 
life, to be ‘holy’ in the entirely non-biblical sense that the laity are 
not holy; the sacred and the secular remained essentially apart, and 
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the separateness of the clergy was a symbol that nobody took seriously 
the redemption of the secular; a priest who undertook—with rare 
exceptions—a secular function was supposed, in some mysterious 
way, to have ‘betrayed his cloth’. The ‘clerk in holy orders’ has 
become to-day the parochial administrator with no leisure for scholar- 
ship; and, if B. K. Cunningham’s ideal of the rural clergyman as ‘a 
country gentleman in holy orders’ still survived for a period, he is 
rapidly becoming the hack of united benefices. The priest is no 
longer primarily the leader in worship but the stipendiary on whom 
is thrust the whole work of the Church which the laity are not 
prepared, in any practical sense, to recognize as theirs. 

The Mission de Paris has approached this problem—of the 
separation of the sacred and the secular—from one direction, by 
sending men, who are first of all priests, to work full-time in factories. 
The evangelistic results are known to have been remarkable. It is 
nevertheless, I believe, an approach from the wrong direction. It is 
to the whole Church, and not to the priest as such, that the evangel- 
istic commission is given. It is the priest, as representative of the 
Church, who leads the formal offering of praise and thanksgiving, 
the oblation of the secular; and he can do it Fully only if he is himse 
fully part of the secular order which he offers. He ought to be a 
‘layman in holy orders’—the school chaplain should be first and 
foremost a good teacher: the hospital chaplain skilled in the medical 
arts or in the art of suffering: the parish priest one who has proved 
himself, and continues to earn his living in, the secular occupations 
of his people. Let him, by all means, continue as a priest—and 
re be able to give more time to ecclesiastical duties—when he 

earned retirement from his job; but let his priesthood be, first 
of all, the crown of, and not the release from, secular employment— 
the witness, in his own life and in the consent of the people, to God’s 
incarnation as a carpenter, His redemption of all creation. 


F. B. WELBOURN 








THE FAMILY LIFE PROGRAMME 
EVANGELIZES 


By IRMA HIGHBAUGH, Pu.D. 


i ee family life programme interprets the Gospel in terms of 

the most universal human experience—family life. Since 
the Christian Gospel is primarily a transforming power in the lives 
of individuals, the Christian view of marriage and family life is 
shown as one’s relation to God and man in daily living. This is in 
contrast to the religions whose main function is ceremony, those 
whose ultimate pee is negation, those whose main purpose is to 
placate the evil spirits which people their world. The amily life 
programme reaches out to evangelize many different groups: those 
who have not been touched by Christianity but who are interested 
to find solutions to family problems; those who are indirectly in 
contact with the Church but have given no direct consideration to 
Christianity as a way of life for themselves; others who are more 
intimately concerned about Christianity because some member 
of their own family has become a Christian but who have not decided 
to wea Christ and to follow Him; and it evangelizes, and makes 
more thoroughly Christlike, individuals who are Christian in their 
daily life in the home. . 

The family life programme works through an organized depart- 
ment of the National Christian Councils, Christian federations of 
churches and similar organizations of the non-Roman Catholic 
churches and, from these organizations, reaches the local churches. 
It makes possible co-operation with non-Christian and secular bodies 
whose social aims are similar to the Christian goals for families, and 
presents the Christian message to them. Illustrative materials and 
discussion in this paper will be confined to the results demonstrated 
by the Christian family life programme of those countries of eastern 
Asia with which the writer is most familiar. 


* 

Why interpret the Christian Gospel in terms of family life? 
Because family life is an almost universal experience for the people 
of eastern Asia. Everyone grows up in a family, all young people 
look forward to marriage and the establishment of a new family, 
and, even to-day, almost all families recognize the arranging of a 
marriage as their principal responsibility to their children. All indi- 
viduals spend much of their time, for the whole of their lives, in 
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the home. Not only is this true for housewives and young children 
but for breadwinners too, for they spend one third of their time in 
the home. The sheer bulk of time makes the home one of the most 
significant areas for evangelism. We cannot assume that, when an 
individual is baptized into the Church, he automatically assimilates 
Christian ways of living in his family. It is necessary to educate 
and train and evangelize daily life and relations within the home. 

Vast and violent changes have come to family life during the 
past few years in eastern Asia. What has happened to these countries 
with new governments: Japan, India, Indonesia? Japan will illustrate 
the point. The change from feudalism to democracy overnight 

roduced a change in the philosophy of family life which was all 
Ent devastating. Centuries of time had placed absolute authority 
in the hands of the man who was the head of the family. Now, 
‘the new Constitution gives us freedom’ is the phrase most con- 
stantly reiterated throughout the nation. Young people are ex- 
hilerated by it and work furiously to find its full meaning and to put 
it into practice. Parents know how to dominate but not how to guide. 
Universal lip service is given to democracy, but practices in the 
home which have not continued on traditional lines have too often 
resulted in serious conflict between the old and the new. Accounts 
of tragic incidents in the family appear too frequently in the daily 
papers to be ignored. ; 

The romantic and artificial view of family life presented by the 
films and magazines in eastern Asia calls forth aspirations which 
cannot be realized. The Church needs to set forth boldly and clearly 
the Christian ideal of marriage and family life. What is freedom 
and what does it mean in terms of family life? Young people want to 
know, and their troubled families want to know. What is the modern 
scientific view of sex and what does the New Testament have to 
say about it? What a challenge Jesus’s statements bring to young 
people regarding lust and an absolute standard of purity. How 
modern the recognition that what a man thinks in his heart is what 
controls his conduct. How heartening that there is strength available 
with which to meet the temptations which assail him. Who is better 
able to bring understanding of new marriage laws than a Christian 
judge or lawyer? Who is better fitted than the Christian teacher or 
psychologist to help youth to understand the psychological laws 
of marriage and family life? Marriage as a sacrament is a gloriously 
new concept to those whose background held the continuance of 
the family line as the one goal of marriage. Christian companionshi 
in marriage is a revolutionary idea to those whose fathers found 
their recreation and social life with public women. 

The strengthening of family life around Christ is one of the 

eatest services which the Church can render to society to-day. 

e evangelization of the family is twofold in its meaning. First, 
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in leading all members of the so-called Christian family to accept 
Christ as a way of salvation, it makes possible Christian nurture, 
family worship and an ongoing Christian family. Second, in unifying 
life and thought in the home around Christ, it enables the spirit 
of Christ to permeate the whole of family life. The events of daily 
life will then be interpreted by Christian ideals, and Christian 
standards of conduct will prevail. And finally, the Christian family 
is united in its zeal to evangelize its neighbours. This requires that 
both father and mother be Christian to guide and nurture their 
children and to prepare the young for Christian marriage and 
home-making. It requires that the Church shall assume responsibility 
a parents and young people for training in Christian 
family life. 


The Christian religion as a transforming power which changes 
daily life is a new concept to most people in the East. ‘We never 
thought of religion as having anything to do with the way you live 
your life’, said a paper-manufacturer of Tokyo. ‘It was a great 
surprise to us to learn that Christianity was concerned with the way 
you live your life in your home and in business’, he said in amaze- 
ment. ‘Our family has belonged to the Nichiren Buddhist Sect 
for generations. Religion is a ceremony.’ He and his wife had come 
into contact with cre through a ‘Family Life Institute’ 
held in his ward in Tokyo. He had met with others some months 
later to arrange for an organization through which to carry forward 
the family life work to other groups of the ward. During that same 
week, Dr Stanley Jones was meeting with some fifty-five pastors 
gathered from all over Japan. When Dr Jones asked about the effect 
of Christianity on family life, an old pastor spoke out. ‘Religion is 
a ceremony in Japan,’ he said. ‘Even in the Christian ministry many 
still carry that philosophy and pursue a Christian ceremony rather 
than a Buddhist or Shintoist, and Christianity has not changed 
family life.’1 Another Japanese pastor quoted Dr Kagawa in the 
same series of meetings as saying that religion was too much cere- 
mony, like the old religions, and too little Christian practice. We 
quote these outstanding instances because they express what the 
common people so constantly reiterated during the ten months in 
the course of which the writer met groups all over Japan. 


II 


The family life programme — many different groups. 
Family Life Institutes, sponsored by the National Christian Council 
of Japan, were organized by co-operative groups of churches and 

1 The writer was not present at the meeting, but almost the same words were 


reported by several different Japanese and missionary leaders, so deeply had they 
impressed the t 
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Christian bodies in any specified area. Five courses were conducted 
simultaneously, each meeting for weekly two-hour periods during 
six weeks, with Japanese and missionary leadership. The paper- 
manufacturer and his wife, referred to above, were one of nineteen 
non-Christian couples coming from each branch of that ward of 
180,000 people. Three Christian couples also joined to make up the 
‘Civic’ group who considered family life as it affects civic life. 
These and others came because they were aware of serious problems 
of family life in their social structure and they wanted help. Christian 
rinciples were brought to bear and the Christian viewpoint of 
Saily life came into lectures, discussions and exhibits. This was 
the first contact which many of them had with the Christian religion 
and it was convincing. The head of the ward became so keenly 
interested that he never missed a session. The Judge of the Family 
Court, the head of Public Health work joined with the secretary of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, the head of the united 
Church in Japan and a Christian woman teacher to present the 
Japanese thought on family life. Educational, health, social and in- 
dustrial leaders made up this civic group who seriously faced for 
the first time what the Christian religion could bring to family 
and civic life. 

Fifty teachers, among them fifteen high-school teachers, and 
eight members of the Prefectural Educational Bureau joined classes 
in such an Institute on Shikoku Island. One of the latter arranged 
for classes for older youth in preparation for marriage and home- 
making to be held throughout the Prefecture. High-school boys 
and girls attending a ‘boy and girl relationships’ course reported 
back to their school groups weekly. 

A ‘Christian Couples’ group considered Christian family ideals 
in every Institute. One man who attended had been married for 
sixteen years to a Christian woman but had never considered 
Christianity for himself. He and his wife joined the group and 
immediately began family worship. The father, who was not 
Christian, the wife, who was Christian, and their fifteen-year-old 
son took turns in leading, following up the ? em made in 
the group for Bible study and learning hymns. The father asked 
to be prepared for baptism and was baptized a few months later. 
At the baptismal ceremony his wife said: ‘It is not easy for a man 
to change all his ways of recreation [the old way of wine and 
nao and standards of conducting his business at this age, but 
my husband has the transforming power of Christ in his life and has 
made those changes.’ Another couple, who were both non-Christians, 
joined such a group in the Institute on Kyushu Island. The husband 
is an outstanding leader in pro ive education and they live on 
the land which his wife tills. They had joined the Christian group 
because their children had been in a Christian kindergarten, and 
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they were interested in new methods of education. The wife told 
of the evangelization of their family at a women’s meeting after the 
close of the Institute. ‘During the last two years, I have sometimes 
attended Christian meetings but always I was blamed for rescge 
myself from work. Now, my husband daily calls the children an 

me and conducts family worship. He understands Christianity 
because of these weeks in the Family Life Institute and we are 
preparing for baptism.’ 

There is another instance of a man who had agreed to a Christian 
marriage ceremony two years earlier, though his relatives all opposed 
it. He joined the Institute with his wife. ‘Since we joined this group’, 
he said, ‘we have learned to sing and read the Bible, and now | 
sing as I go to work. I am a builder and my work prevents my bei 
free at Sunday morning church times. Now, I feel as I sing that God 
is with me. I want to prepare for baptism.’ This was his statement 
made in one of the final sessions of the Institute. 

Again, the personnel manager of a silk-factory and treasurer 
of the church in his town, spoke of his reasons for joining the Famil 
Life Institute. ‘I wanted to find a way to evangelize,’ he said. ‘ 
wanted to lead people to Christ and didn’t know where to begin. I 
see our money as belonging to God, and our house needs to be used 
for the Lord. I am going to invite the older youth groups to use our 
home for a meeting-place. And I will arrange for meetings of the 
silk-factory girls to consider Christian marriage and home-making.’ 
His face glowed as he spoke of beginnings already made. 

“What do you expect from marriage?’, was asked of several 
groups of older youth in different parts of Japan. A young high- 
school teacher, who was a member of the older youth group in the 
Shikoku Institute, made the fullest statement, which embodied 
that of many other young people. He had been a member of a Bible 
class, and joined the Institute group in the hope of finding answers 
to his own problems and some ways of guiding his students. ‘I 
aan to build a Christian home where my wife and I will respect, 
help and encourage each other through the long paths ahead,’ he 
wrote. A university student in the same group wrote: ‘Religion, the 
Christian religion, must be the basis of my family life’. He was 
baptized after taking part in the Institute, having been prepared 
through — classes and a ww tna conviction J. the Institute. 
“We must find ways to e istian viewpoint of marriage and 
family life back to the fesnilies of the seiamnalie? was the consensus 
of a group of Filipino students meeting in the national ‘family life 
conference, as they planned ways of presenting their message to 
the public, not only to the Protestant groups. ‘Parents as well as 
youth must have this understanding,’ ihey insisted. 

Forty Sunday-school teachers from the twelve Sunday-schools 
connected with the only Christian church in the rural county near 
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Fukuoka, on Kyushu Island, formed one group of the Family 
Life Institute. Worship for the Sunday-schools, how to visit the 
homes of Sunday-school pupils and how to conduct parents’ 
meetings made up the content of their new learnings. ‘Why do you 
send your children to Sunday-school?’ the non-Christian parents 
were asked in the homes visited. ‘My children are different since 
they attended Sunday-school, so I want to learn about this religion 
which makes them good,’ said a father in the parents’ meeting. ‘I 
want to learn about God” said another father. ‘I have held Sunday- 
school for children for ten years in my village home, but this is the 
first time I have been able to reach these fathers,’ said a Christian 
doctor. “They will never come out to church, but they are interested 
in their families and how to improve them.’ He marvelled at the 
attendance and at the statements of interest in Christianity. 
Christian Home Week has perhaps been the most universally 
popular way of reaching large numbers of non-Christians in many 
of the countries. Twenty years ago, it was established as a part of 
the church programme in China. Begun with the purpose of evan- 
izing the church family, it soon became one of the most potent 
ways of evangelizing those not aig oe, Se aeery by the Christian 
. Every year reports sent to the National Christian Council 
told of conversions during the week. A few — ago, a man was 
passing the church and saw the notice of the Christian Home Week, 
and went in to discover what could help his family. He was con- 
verted and became an ardent Christian worker in the Church. A 
pastor in a certain West China city reported that ninety per cent of 
the increase in his membership during a recent year had been from 
contacts first made during Christian Home Week. These people had 
signified their interest in studying Christianity and had continued 
in neighbourhood home-centred Bible classes until ready for 


m. 

Similar results are reported from the Philippines, where the 
Christian Home Week has been proclaimed a national movement 
during the last two years. A ‘Family Life’ committee is — 
under the inspiration of the Philippine Federation of Christi 
Churches. It is composed of Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
educators, health and social workers. The President proclaims 
‘National Home Week’. The Government prepares and makes 
available materials on social, educational, health and economic 
lines. Roman Catholics and Protestants each provide their own 
religious literature for the week’s use. Youth, children and adults 
help with the programmes in local churches, hospitals and schools. 

Christian fame Week in India during the last nine years has 
become an outstanding festival of the Christian Church. It has 

iarly met the need of the people of that country for a Christian 
Festival of Lights’. An outstanding Indian leader at the Bangkok 
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conference on the Church in eastern Asia said: “The Christian 
home, with its emphasis on cleanliness, worship and unity in 
Christian family relations, is our strongest message in a non-Christian 
community’. 

Christian Literature and Audio-Visual Aids bring the message 
of Christian family life to thousands of people in an unforgettable 
way, educating and evangelizing uncounted numbers who never 
attend a meeting, or who attend and see and continue to investigate 
until they are saved. 

Christian Home Week was organized by the Fukuoka Christian 
Family Council when it had only been in existence for six months, 
The inspiration for conducting it originated in the report of the 
Philippines Christian Home work. Family Recreation Day was the 
turning-point in the life of a certain philosopher who had always 
considered that the Christian life of his wife was due to her being 
a woman and unable to think as deeply as he did himself. Christianity 
was good enough for her. He went with his wife to the section of 
the park where Christian families gathered for the day and found 


something new in joyous Christian family recreation which his | 


philosophy had not pte te He began a study of the Bible and 
of profound books of theology as a result of that day and week, and 
was baptized some months later. 


III 


National Christian Councils and Federations of Christian 
Churches have recognized the need to evangelize the family in 
order to root Christianity in the soil of a country. Departments, 
commissions, or committees, with or without special secretaries, 
have led the way in this work in China for twenty years, in India 
for nine years, in the Philippines and Burma for three and four 
years, and Japan has organized such a commission on family life 
within the past year. er countries of eastern Asia are planning 
for such nationally organized work. These departments or com- 
mittees operate interdenominationally through city and area 
committees, and through them provide help for local churches. 

The functions of > a national groups are first to tie together 
existing pieces of family life work and to introduce them to other 
groups and places. Such a piece of work had arisen in Japan, for 
example, in response to a need for Christian youth to find Christian 
mates: the Shimonoseki Christian Marriage Council was organized 
by the six local churches and the Y.M.C.A. The plan was of value 
to other churches, for such a need is universal in Japan at present. 
Too many young people are from non-Christian families and want 
a Christian mate. Any one church group in the smaller cities and 
country churches is too small to provide a wide enough choice. A 
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second work of the national groups is to bring together leaders from 
the whole nation for conferences, planning and training, particularly 
those who guide the area groups. A third function is the production 
of literature for the Christian family work. Materials for “Christian- 
izing the Home Week’, for parent education, for youth in preparation 
for marriage and paisegliogn:. J . epeenpe for children and family 
worship materials are some which are needed, as well as audio- 
visual aids for the whole programme of work. Publication and 
distribution are usually effected through existing organizations, 
such as the Christian ee Societies, while youth materials, 
audio-visual aids and other specialized materials are produced in 
co-operation with whatever organized groups are available. 

he Philippines Christian Home Committee well illustrates a 
procedure which has been found valid in other countries. It is 
made up of representatives of the Christian bodies composing 
the Federation of Christian Churches and of all geographic areas in 
which church leaders have shown an interest in the hristian family 
life work. Individual members of the committee are responsible 
for promoting the work in their respective areas, helping with 
training conferences and working towards an organization of the 
area committee. Certain pieces of family life literature are allocated 
by the national committee to individuals and groups to be pro- 
duced experimentally in the area, the final materials to be sent to 
the national committee for editing and publication. 

The Fukuoka Christian Family Council is a good example of 
a working city council in Japan. On it are representatives of all 
Christian churches, the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. of the city. 
Adults, young married couples and young people are responsible 
to the committee and to the co-operating on for family life 
work in their respective areas. They help with programmes, the 
training of leaders and the introduction and distribution of literature. 
Organized just a year ago, they have sponsored a Christian Home 
Week previously referred to in this paper, and the Kyushu Christian 
Family Life Institute held in the Tsuyazaki Rural Social Centre 
fifteen miles from the city, providing leadership and help week by 
week thoughout that institute. 

Local church programmes operate in two ways. First, through 
family life teaching put into existing organizations. Bible classes, 
adult and young married couple groups, youth Sunday-school 

and women’s organizations either make an intensive study 
of Christian family ideals through a period of time, or include 
it gi in their annual programmes. Meetings for parents of 
Sunday-school children ap become a part of the Sunday-school 
programme, thus bringing the first vital message of Christ to them. 
A second method is to establish special classes, family life institutes 
or a Christian Home Week, such as have been previously described. 

29 
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Young Christian couples groups have become one of the most fruit- 
ful agencies for bringing back into vital relationship with the Church 
many who have attended Christian schools but who have been 
subsequently lost. 

It is not necessary to have a national, area, city or even local 
church organization for christianizing family life in order to begin 
intensive work towards evangelizing the family. It is necessary, we 
believe, to recognize the strategic position of the family for evan- 
gelization. If we want young children to have Christian nurture in 
the home, we must give their parents the help needed to accomplish 
it. It is true that an occasional kindergarten or Sunday-school child 
insists on saying the vere, ‘equa meals, or urges his non-Christian 
parents to attend church. The evangelization of his parents places 
a heavy responsibility on a young child. If we want to keep maturing 
boys and girls in the Church, we need to help them towards 
Christian marriage and home-making. If we wish to conserve our 
investments, we need to evangelize that large number of young 
married couples who were once in our Christian schools or Sunday- 
schools and whom a young pastor in the Philippines has described 
as ‘the Church of to-morrow’. 

IRMA HIGHBAUGH 











CHRISTIAN APPROACHES TO LABOUR 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


By HENRY D. JONES 


HE Western Hemisphere Foreign Ministers’ Conference began 
in Washington, D.C., on March 26th, 1951. The facts and 
statements which came from that conference threw into relief 
for the missionary enterprise some all too well-known signs of 
concern. The conference was called, as President Truman stated, 
because ‘the aggressive expansion of Soviet power threatens the 
whole world’. But Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, replied, ‘Millions 
of people are not alarmed at the spread of Communism. Their 
and immediate concern is to survive’. Dr Frederico Gomez, 
of the World Health Organization, says, ‘Chronic hunger in Latin 
America has affected about seventy per cent of the people. And the 
verty due to inflation increases’. Peter Kihss, in the New York 
Herald Tribune, wrote that the Latin American countries ‘live at the 
mercy of foreign demand for products’. The following table sets out 
the percentage of total exports to the U.S.A.: 


in 1937 in 1949 
Colombia 57% 81% 
Guatemala 63% 929 
Bolivia 6% 63% 
Chile 23% 49% 
Mexico 51% 747 
Argentina 13% 11% 


Note that all countries listed, except Argentina, show a great 
dependence on their exports to the United States. Note that 
Argentina is not dependent on its exports to one country and has 
become less so. 

Trade is one way in which a powerful nation controls smaller 
nations. Investment of capital is another. It is estimated that the 
United States took out $997,000,000, from the countries south of 
the border in 1948. The Chinese now call this state of things ‘semi- 
colonialism’. 

Latin America is the raw material supplier for industrial U.S.A. 
But both business men and working people in Latin America 
clamour for the industrialization of their own countries more 
swiftly than is at present the case. The keen young president of the 
Young People’s Society read a well-documented paper and led an 
enthusiastic discussion on the evening that I was with them in the 
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First Presbyterian Church of Santiago, Chile, on the subject, 
‘Chile’s need and plans for industrialization’. During World War II 
these countries supplied raw materials for the arsenals of America 
with the understanding that they were to receive machinery at the 
close of the war. Instead they received cash, with nothing to spend 
it on but inflation. Joao Neves de Fontoura, Foreign Minister of 
Brazil, told the conference that Latin America found herself in a 
position like ‘that of Pizzarro who, when he asked the Incas for 
food, was served only gold, which does not feed’. 

The present demand for more raw materials for war is met by a 
new and more determined, more sophisticated demand for machinery, 
the machines for industrialization that stands for freedom. The people 
of Latin America have little interest in going to wars away from their 
own continent. War to them means more need for their products, 
and they intend that it shall mean their economic freedom and 
independence. In the midst of this, President Perén of Argentina 
announces that his country has developed a method of harnessing 
atomic energy cheaply and out of materials abundant in the southern 
continent. He further declares that he ‘is firmly resolved to produce 
it and employ it solely for power plants, smelters and other industrial 
establishments’. If this plan should prove workable, Latin America 
by an industrial revolution could quickly grow from a string of 
feudal colonies dependent on capital and purchases from industrial- 
ized North America into a continent of young independent Powers. 

President Arbenz Guzman, of Guatemala, listed three objectives 
for his government at his inauguration last year: 


Convert our country from a dependent nation with a semi-colonial 
economy into an economically independent country; convert Guatemala 
from a backward country with a predominantly feudal economy into a 
modern capitalist age and carry through this transformation in a form 
that would bring the highest possible increase in the living standards of the 
great masses of the people. 


It has a familiar ring to anyone who has studied the speeches of 
Mao Tse Tung of China on ‘the period of new democracy’. 
The outstanding fact—to anyone who has thought of South 
America as a Christian land and one influenced by a spiritual 
hilosophy of life—is the complete materialism of their hopes. It is 
important to note here that the business men and bankers have 
come to this philosophy through their contact with their opposite 
numbers in Europe and America. But likewise it is important to 
note the source of the development of the Labour movement in 
Latin America as contrasted with Britain and America. Many of 
the early, as well as the present Labour leaders in Europe, Britain 
and America received their dynamic from their Christian con- 
victions about justice, right-dealing and human dignity. Americans 
listed in Who’s Who in Labor show that twenty-four per cent are 
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Roman Catholics, forty-three per cent are Protestants, two per cent 
are Jews and thirty-two per cent claim no religious affiliation. In 
contrast to this, the attitude of one of the leading officials in Argen- 
tina’s Central Labour Organization is typical, I believe, of Latin 
American Labour. In response to our question, ‘What is your own 
religious affiliation?’ he responded, ‘I’m a Catholic, when it’s 


Labour stems from several sources in these countries. Foreign 
skilled labour (e.g. railroad workers from Scotland in Chile and from 
the U.S.A. in Mexico) brought with them their own organizations 
to make their jobs secure and to keep out of their craft citizens of 
the country in which they made their livings. This allowed them 
to raise their own wages to ever higher levels, while at the same time 
denying competition for their own jobs and forcing a greater dis- 
parity of wages between themselves and the citizen-workers. From 
this source the type of protected craft unionism was effectivel 
introduced and demonstrated to Latin Americans. The more radical, 
revolutionary source of Labour ideology came from the European 
continent via French and German seamen. Very belatedly and spas- 
modically North American Labour showed an interest in its fellow- 
workers to the south. At present, as across the world, there is a sharp 
division in the Labour movement between those related to the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions (led by British 
and American Labour) and the World Federation of Labour (led by 
Labour organizations in Communist-led countries). 

In January 1951 there met in Mexico City for the first time the 
western hemisphere division of the I.C.F.T.U. This conference 
represented twenty-nine federations of trade unions from twenty-one 
countries. It was a most significant beginning. It is important to 
note some of the actions of this conference. After a comprehensive 
statement on social and economic developments it was resolved: 


1. That the free labour movement of the Americas pledge its full 
support to the defence effort made by the democratic nations. of the 
hemisphere; 

2. That the Good Neighbour Policy be made an integral and unwavering 
part of the policies of American governments; 

3. That plans and projects intended for the improvement of the social 
and economic conditions of the working masses of Latin America be not 
abandoned because of the present emergency, but that, on the contrary, 
they be extended if possible; 

4. That programmes such as those indicated in the basic tenets of 
Point IV be speedily enacted and executed; 

5. That free labour be granted the right to full co-operation in the 
one well as in the execution of programmes such as those mentioned 
previously. 


In view of the subsequent meeting of the Foreign Ministers of 
the western hemisphere, the Labour conference prepared for them 
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a series of resolutions based on the above. Among these is this 
statement: 


Resolved, to protest against any international agreement that might result 
in the strengthening of dictatorial and reactionary régimes existing in Latin 
America, particularly against those provisions that may result in the 
supplying of armaments to aid such régimes. 


Yes, the hopes of Latin Americans are strictly materialistic 
to-day. They want a way out of feudalism and semi-colonialism, 
and they see it in industrialization. But there is a strong hope of 
democracy, in the expression of the will of the people. Labour 
organizations, whether related to the I.C.F.T.U. or W.F.T.U. or 
others unrelated to either, are vigorous in seeking this expression 
of the wg ei And this is one basis of common understanding 
between the Evangelical churches and the Trade Unions. Amid a 
continent built on and governed by a feudal economy and a dicta- 
torial Church, these two seek to practise democracy and stand for 
its extension, because each believes in justice and in the dignity of 
the person. 

abour leaders, and to a large degree all Labour in these countries, 
are anti-clerical. They have had many sad experiences with the 
Church fighting on the side of the feudal land-lords, supporting 
those who profit most by low wages and poor housing. Against all 
this, Labour is bitterly resentful. So it is usual to have such statements 
from Labour men in Latin America as “The Roman Church does us 
no good, it means no good for us’. “The Church says, either you are 
a Roman Catholic or you are a Communist. That makes me as much 
against religion as 1 am against Communism.’ “The people are 
fundamentally democratic and if the Church again goes too far here 
in Mexico, the people will strike it back again.’ In Brazil the set-up 
of the organization of Labour, in accordance with the 1937 Consti- 
tution, is clearly patterned on the Industrial Council Plan which 
grew out of ‘Quadragesimo Anno’ of Pope Pius XI. 

Many of the officers in the Labour Department charged with the 
responsi oy of clarifying and enforcing the Labour Law are fanati- 
cal Roman Catholics. But it is most interesting to note that where 
there are elected officers the workers most frequently trust the 
Evangelicals. 

ese observations appear among my travel notes: 


Labour—in its struggle with the landed interests, with governments 
controlled by church and property interests—throughout its struggle for 
justice has become definitely anti-clerical though not anti-religious. Many 
of these men have read all kinds of philosophies and they find themselves 
lost—without any sense of direction. They have no confidence in any 
leaders, labour, government, church, cleans that all merely use their 
fellow-men to gain for themselves alone. The Evangelical Church has such 
great opportunities—to produce men and leaders who are trustworthy, 
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dependable and thereby truly deserve the confidence of their fellows, men 
who recognize that they are responsible to God, men devoted to the search 
for and the practice of truth and responsive to the needs of their fellow-men. 

One missionary asked me what we could do for or give to Labour in 
order that we might reach them, to evangelize them. We cannot give these 
people anything, in the material sense, they are organized to get these 
things for themselves. But the Evangelical Church can give those most 
important qualities of character, those elements in human personality that 
alone make social and economic gains of permanent value—trustworthiness, 
honesty, loyalty, concern for the common good, understanding of the deepest 
eternal need and desires of every human soul. If we of the Christian 
Church cannot channel God’s grace into men’s lives to bring about these 
ends, we have nothing to give. 


The next question is ‘how?’ 

The Roman Catholic Church is fully alive to this situation. In 
some countries, notably Colombia, they are so actively aiding the 
Labour movement that some claim that they have ‘taken over’. 
The fact is that they have assigned to Labour federations the 
services of priests, trained in a theological seminary in France which 
is concerned entirely with the training of priests for service with 
Labour. In Chile, also, they have a separate Labour Union move- 
ment, similar to the Roman Catholic Trade Unions in a number 
of countries in Europe. 

There are a number of methods of approach which the Church 
and Christian institutions might study. The basic answer to the 

uestion: ‘How do we reach workers with Christ’s message?’ is 

t_ we do not know. We have failed, so far, in making any great 
impact on this most unchurched group in all the world, the 
industrial workers. Therefore, all suggestions given here are those 
which come from some other places where Christians are sincerely 
making an effort to reach the workers. 


I. Community coprnemnen by hospitals, clinics, schools, com- 
munity centres are slowly gathering some important experiences. 
For instance, hospitals and clinics can meet with union leaders and 
discuss ways in which group health programmes might be worked 
out. Health insurance or hospitalization programmes on a union- 
group basis is one possibility. Another is health and factory inspection 
services among groups of small shops or industries where both 
management and labour plan for services and bear the cost together. 

Schools in some lands are aiding in the ‘wipe out illiteracy’ 
Eagnenines by the students voluntarily taking assignments to teach 
workers how to read and write. Done on a small group or individual 
tutoring basis, this method is immensely effective both educationally 
and evangelistically. Another field which colleges preparing teachers 
need to consider is that of workers’ education. There is a need for 
teachers in this field as clearly as in nursery education. The 
Christian college or high school, by co-operating with the Labour 
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Union in this area of education, can make a great contribution to 
the growth of intelligent democratic leadership in the unions. One 
very important Labour Union leader, a Presbyterian, sadly related 
to me his own lack of education and wished that there were some- 
where where he might get a training, without having to go through 
all the academic requirements. In his city is located one of the most 
highly regarded Christian colleges in South America. We need to 
see and explore these new avenues of service. 

In the rapidly growing industrial cities of Latin America the 
incoming workers’ families settle down in communities, usually 
located near the factory. Every city has these workers’ communities. 
Some are well-built with good homes and community facilities, 
others are shack towns with tragic inadequacies. Some of these are 
made up of all families of workers in one craft, such as the trolley- 
car workers in Mexico City or the General Motors’ factory workers 
in Sao Paulo, or the good, company-built homes of the Yarur 
Textile Mills in Santiago. A Roman Catholic priest in Bogota, with 
a genuine sense of the needs of such a group of people, has organized 
among them a co-operative store, a community home-loan associa- 
tion, a community improvement group and has made the church 
and the parochial school the centre of the community aspirations 
and participation. In another similar community an Evangelical 
church has become the centre, with its primary school, medical 
assistance, Sunday church services. With the Christian dynamic for 
the good life for all people working through the Church in all 
aspects of community improvement, the Evangelical Church has 
enormous potential in hundreds of these workers’ communities. 


II. Established local churches in many cities are in workers’ 
communities. The tradition or personnel of these churches will 
determine very largely the kind of programme which they can develop 
towards the evangelization of workers. In one splendid church in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, there already exists a good educational building, 
but they are adding a huge recreational unit and enlarging the educa- 
tional plant. Why? The pastor said that the church had been the 
inspiration for people in the community to study, to progress, to 
go ahead in life, that this was the pattern of their church, extendin 
the God-given talents of their people, making the home life of 
families more Christian, and tg responsibility of each member 
more evangelical. This church was definitely ‘successful’ in the 
Christian sense of the term. Located in the Braz, the old workers’ 
community of the city, ‘across the tracks’, many members of this 
church are Labour Union members. In accordance with the clear 
tradition of this church in the educational field, it seemed a great 
opportunity for it to have workers’ educational classes to which 
fellow union members would be invited, to equip themselves for 
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better, more intelligent leadership in the union and _ personal 
advancement and higher living standards. The opportunity for 
evangelism is obvious. 

But another church is differently orientated. Its members are 
largely related to three factories in the neighbourhood. How are 
they to reach their fellow-workers? They have no educational or 
recreational facilities. Their tradition has been that of mass and 
personal evangelism. Here study groups were organized among the 
church members, sometimes meeting on the basis of the factory 
in which they worked, at other times all together, to compare notes 
on the questions, the challenges, which they received as they presented 
the Gospel message to their fellows at lunch time. They sought 
further aid from the pastor, who could not go into the factories to 
preach, but who could help his laymen to be constantly better 

repared to present the truth and to win a fellow-worker with love. 
he pastor’s opportunity also came when a church member told 
him that several non-Christians from his shop were coming to 
church the next Sunday. It is such local church groups which 
should, out of daily experience, request literature, tracts, pamphlets, 
posters, booklets which would be of most use to them in their task. 


III. Literature for workers needs to be planned at several levels. 
Illiteracy is prevalent in several Latin American countries. The pro- 
gramme of Dr Frank Laubach has real rootage in several countries 
with the Christian Church in the vanguard. Not only should we pro- 
vide the fundamental, word-learning materials, but we must continue 
to develop literature, simple, direct, life-related and Christ-centred 
materials for study groups, home reading and personal reading for 
the new industrial workers and not only the agricultural workers. 

In lands such as Chile and Argentina, the reading level is higher. 
Here we must provide magazine materials for various types of 
publications. One method is to prepare materials and try to get it 
placed in Labour publications, popular magazines or even church 
periodicals of wide circulation. One illustration might be that of the 
street-car worker who organized and developed a strong Evangelical 
church in his workers’ community in Mexico City. it could well 
be used in church publications throughout Latin America. News 
and stories of industrial evangelism anywhere in the world could be 
used. In Labour papers, cach stories as the Labour Sunday cele- 
bration in China, or Industrial Sunday in England, or the personal 
story of an Evangelical Labour leader in another land might appeal. 
Another method would be the revival of the splendid magazine 
Mundo Ideal on a continent-wide basis. This organ for the study 
and — of a better society based on the principles of Jesus 
could link up those who sought to reach the workers and be a 
constant source of exchange and inspiration among them. 
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The men in the seminaries, under professors skilled in the know- 
ledge of sociology, psychology, economics, but primarily concerned 
with the search for ways to evangelize the city workers, should be 
the centre of much experimentation. These younger men could be 
assigned to field work in industrial communities, they could work 
in factories and come to know the minds of the industrial workers, 
they could work in Labour unions and study the movement in their 
own countries, studying men’s attitudes towards life and religion 
and seeking to find how and where the Christian Gospel can enter. 
Patterns such as the clergy schools of the Industrial Christian 
Fellowship, in England, and the Labour Temple School of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., might be tried. 


IV. Direct evangelism, in factories and in Labour union halls, 
is also a possibility, in fact by invitation in one country. In some 
countries the problem of liquor is such a menace to workers, and 
to production, that it is recognized as the primary social evil confront- 
ing the Labour unions. One Labour leader declares: 


Many people have talked about this problem but no one has the solution 
except the Evangelical churches. Evangelical Christians are sincere about it. 
Only as a man’s life is changed is he able to win over drink. If you of the 
Evangelical Church will send us people who can help us conquer this evil, 
every Labour union hall in the whole country is open to you. 


There is a place for direct evangelism. The Y.M.C.A. has done 
notable work in many places in South America in the leadership 
—- boys and young men, resulting in some strong leaders, 
sympathetic to the Evangelical message and others committed to it. 
The Y.M.C.A. is in the best position of any Christian institution to 
extend that kind of leadership into the industrial field. In many 
places in the U.S.A. it has done excellent work in foremen’s 
clubs and other fields of Labour education training. Here would 
be a new and most profitable field for the Y.M.C.A. to enter, in 
the task of industrial evangelism, with the skill which it alone 
can contribute. Likewise, the Y.W.C.A. has a large and important 
place to fill in developing its industrial and business girls’ and 
women’s programmes further in all the growing cities. Many of the 
factories are employing only girls. 

In Brazil, Chile, Mexico and Colombia there are some excellent 
trade schools. Some of them are parochial, some maintained by 
the Corporation, some operated by the State. In these schools the 
industrial leaders of the future are being trained. Often they are 
keener and more potentially effective leaders than the university 
students who are preparing for the white-collar positions. Yet, 
although we have had Christian missions to the university students, 


we have neglected these youths in the trade-training schools. We 
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need to explore ways of reaching these lads and of developing Chris- 
tian youth fellowships within these schools. 


V. One of the most severely neglected areas of | ama evan- 
gelism is that of winning Labour union leaders to Christ. A most 
grievous attitude has developed which regards these men as beyond 
redemption, as unapproachable people to whom the grace of God 
cannot be mediated as sinners needing Christ. In fact, these men 
are people of great sensitivity, feeling the burdens which the workers 
bear and taking their load upon themselves. They are men of high 
ethical and moral sense. They have generally nothing to gain in 
taking the brunt of the attack for better working conditions for the 
workers and their families. They are queeedte, friendly and 
open, or they would not have gained the confidence of the large 
numbers of men who have chosen them to lead. They have often 
read widely, have searched longingly for a philosophy of life that 
will satisfy their own souls and bring justice and peace to their 
fellows. They are men who need Christ and who yearn for Him, 
but they do not see Him in the Roman Catholic Church which is 
so dominant in their countries. They need Christ, and somehow we 
must learn to present Him as He truly is, ready to meet the hunger 
in their lives. A Communist told us one night, ‘Yes, I have often 
been to the little Evangelical church’. Yet the pastor did not know 
it. This stranger who came seeking the Master was the top leader 
of all the workers in the country. We must prepare ourselves for 
these opportunities and meet these men intelligently as well as 
evangelically. 
Henry D. Jones 








THE REFUGEE SITUATION 
IN EAST JORDAN 


By WINIFRED A. COATE 


7 part played by missions and churches in Arab refugee 

relief has been to some extent in co-operation with, or on 
behalf of, the various United Nations organizations, as, for instance, 
in milk distribution centres. Generally speaking, however, the so- 
called voluntary agencies have aimed at giving supplementary relief, 
adding to the meagre official rations food for the destitute, distribut- 
ing clothing and offering many kinds of personal service and help, 
especially in care for individuals. In spite of all that has been done 
and in spite of the work of the United Nations, the needs are still 
far greater than can be met by available resources. 

ong many needs six are here chosen as of primary urgency. 

1. Direct relief to the destitute continues to be necessary, even 
though the condition of many refugees has improved. The casual 
visitor to East Jordan, especially if he has seen the more desperate 
plight of the refugees in the ‘Gaza Strip’, may be favourably im- 
pressed by the healthy appearance of many of the children. He may 
not realize how much suffering and misery still exists and how many 
refu are slowly sinking into apathy and despair. 

hese needy people fall into two categories. In the first place, 
there are the refugees newly arrived from other areas, especially 
from the Gaza district. Many of them arrive without any possessions, 
having risked the flight through Jewish-occupied territory in their 
desire to reach some place in which they may be allowed to work 
and to start a new life. Some have no cooking-pots; many have no 
blankets or mattresses; all need clothes. 

In the second place, there are those who have now been dis- 
oe persons for nearly three years, who have exhausted the little 

oard of savings which they brought with them. They are daily 
becoming poorer and, without work or any source of income, they 
are an more miserable and hopeless, merely kept alive by the 
U.N.R.W.A. dole of food. 

The C.M.S. relief centre at Zerka, with which the present writer 
is at work, had hoped to be able to give attention to works projects 
only. But it still meets many calls for direct relief. The writer knows 
many refugee women who present a respectable appearance in one 
decent outer garment but at have no underclothing, perhaps a few 
bits of rags or sacking under the dress. Some women share with 
their neighbours shoes and outer veils, to be worn by whichever 
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one of them needs to look tidy to walk abroad. Blankets, again, are 
urgently needed; clothes wear out, and our supply of old clothes and 
of cloth to make into garments is almost exhausted. Donations still 
trickle in, but more slowly than at first. 

2. Work is the greatest necessity. In the Hashemite Kingdom of 
the Jordan, where any who can obtain work are allowed to labour 
freely, the improvement in morale has been amazing in all who have 
begun to work, whether on a paid or on a voluntary basis. The Works 
Projects initiated by U.N.R.W.A. in East Jordan have been disap- 
pointingly small and have been mostly in road-making, which does 
not in itself rehabilitate the refugees. 

In East Jordan building on a | scale is going on and many 
new businesses are being Sonlsont: Wear refugees who have some 
technical or mechanical skills are able to obtain good employment; 
many labourers get casual work on building enterprises, whether 
civilian or army. Thus many of the refugees are settling themselves 
and as long as the Jordan boom continues do not need U.N. assist- 
ance. But the vast majority of refu do not obtain regular employ- 
ment and are growing increasingly discontented. The new arrivals 
from Gaza are usually bitterly disappointed and resentful when they 
fail to find the much hoped-for employment. 

As the large schemes of UNRW .A. appear at present imprac- 
ticable, it is to be hoped that the newer and smaller projects may be 
speeded up. Loans are now being given to individuals to enable 

em to settle themselves. In the C.M.S. centres there has been no 
discrimination in the matter of relief; Muslims and Christians have 
been treated alike, need being the only recognized priority. But it 
might be the right policy for the churches to give controlled loans, 
or in some way to assist individual Christians or small groups to 
set up businesses. Such schemes, if the money is not to be squan- 
dered, need careful supervision; the workers need much personal 
encouragement, especially through the early stages, with their in- 
evitable delays and difficulties. Also it is wise to initiate only such 
enterprises as are really of benefit to the settled population of the 
area as well as to the refugees, so that competition with the non- 
refugee is avoided. ; 

3. A sense of security is badly needed. Refugees need to feel 
that they can expect justice in the way they are treated. The issue of 
U.N.R.W.A. ration cards often seems unjust and causes much resent- 
ment. It is a fact that in many districts many people whose incomes 
are far in excess of the official salary limit are still drawing rations. 
The recent U.N.R.W.A. ‘census’ was a failure because the ap 
courts, nets set up, in many instances reversed the findings 
and negatived the work of the original investigators. This meant a 
wa and useless expenditure of U.N. money. It has also caused 
much resentment among poorer refugees, some of whom had their 
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rations quite rightly reduced, when they see people far richer than 
themselves still drawing full rations. They naturally attribute the 
cause to bribery of officials. There is a general feeling that it is 
impossible for the poor and those lacking in influence to obtain just 
treatment. 

It is probable that many senior officials of U.N.R.W.A. are 
unaware of the manner in which their subordinates are carrying out 
their duties. There is too often a failure to take responsibility; a 
tendency to note a need, perhaps write a note about it to pass on 
to someone else, but not to continue labouring at the matter till 
someone takes the necessary action. At present the scale of rations 
is being reduced for all, because many of the wrong people are 
receiving them. Thus the poor, again, are the sufferers. The rationing 
administration is so manifestly unfair that one wishes it were possible 
to abolish the dole of food and to give money payments for work 
done. It is most demoralizing for the refugees to be considered as a 
race apart, with special privileges, especially when, as in Jordan, 
they are living and working alongside Jordanians and in some 
instances earning the same wage. 

If the rationing system cannot be abolished, would it not be 

ssible for U.N.R.W.A. to reorganize itself on less departmental- 
ized lines? Many refugees in different places have said to the writer 
that they wished there could be in each refugee camp one European 
with perpen for supervision of all activities in his district. 
He would get to know his people and see that the poor got their 
fair share. At present there are European inspectors and so-called 
experts in different departments and some European administrators, 
exercising remote control and mostly out of touch with the refugees 
themselves. The actual distributions are in the hands of refugee 
officials of a junior grade, who indeed feel their own position to be 
insecure and to whom it is unfair to give so much responsibility. 

These facts are well known to alt who are actually dealing with 
the refugees themselves; there is much evidence available, and many 
examples of this kind of inequality have been brought to the notice 
* the senior local officials from time to time, but with little satis- 

action. 

Some of the failure is due to inexperience and ignorance. A 
social welfare scheme may look well on paper but not so good when 
it me to be worked out by inexperienced and inadequately educated 
officials. 

4. The need for moral welfare workers is emphasized as the most 
urgent of all, but social workers of any kind are rare in East Jordan. 
In this matter East Jordan is at a disadvantage as compared with 
other areas in which refugees are found. There were recently seventy 
foreign missionaries in Beirut alone; not fifteen in East Jordan. 
East of Jordan there are no orphanages, no schools for the blind or 
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the deaf and dumb; no homes for cripples or incurables; no provision 
for the aged. Hospital accommodation is insufficient and there is no 
T.B. sanatorium, although one is being built by the Government. 
The worker among refugees, as also among the settled population, 
is therefore constantly faced with deplorable cases a need and 
emergency, to cope with which there are no institutions ready. 

There is a dearth of experienced social workers to give help and 
advice to individuals. For this work trained social workers, especially 
women, are urgently needed, but there are no funds available for 
their support even if they are found. Moral conditions in the refugee 
camps and in the towns where refugees congregate are very bad. 
There is much venereal disease, and UNRW.A. is reducing 
the issue of free drugs to the clinics and not half of those who desire 
it can obtain treatment. Sometimes it is destitution which drives 
the women to prostitution, but not only the poorest are in moral 
danger. For some, boredom and lack of interest in new surround- 
ings, separation from friends and longing for the kind of furniture 
and jewellery previously enjoyed in their homes in Palestine, seem 
to have been ino cause of the trouble; and women who find them- 
selves in unaccustomed and squalid surroundings take an easy way 
of making money. The break-up of family life and the subsequent 
loosening of sanctions is having very serious effects, especially in 
these Arab communities, where these families’ ties were formerly 
very strong. The churches seem to be doing very little to give 
the moral stiffening and practical sympathy which these people 
require to help them to live rightly in conditions of unaccustomed 
temptation. 

* In the matter of training and occupation for adolescents, 
U.N.R.W.A. and U.N.E.S.C.O. have set up schools of a kind for 
primary-age children, but little is being done for the care of 
adolescents, the majority of whom have no hope of secondary 
education and get no employment, except in such dead-end occupa- 
tions as selling cigarettes and newspapers. The boys, in particular, 
are undisciplined and there has been recently an increase of 
hooliganism. Trade-schools, clubs, sports and other organized 
wholesome occupations are urgently needed. The Y.M.C.A. is at 
work in West Jordan, but so far has done very little east of the 
river. 

6. It is a new spirit, finally, that is wanted. A new attitude to 
the disaster that has overtaken them is necessary to the refugees 
and it is the duty of the churches, clergy and teachers, to give a clear 
lead in this matter. Communism is being advocated openly, even in 
East Jordan, where even a year ago it was considered unsafe to 
seek of it in public. Teachers are particularly affected by these 
ideas, but their unsatisfying and insecure condition makes refugees 
in general easy converts to any doctrine which presents itself as a 
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secure and equalitarian solution to their problems. Christian leaders 
are not giving the refugees definite teaching comparable to that of 
the Communist propagandists. 

Refugees must be taught to try to eliminate the spirit of anger 
and resentment so commonly felt. It is impossible to say what one 
feels about this matter without laying oneself open to the risk of 
misunderstanding, but the possibility of being thought unsympathetic 
must not deter Christian teachers from trying to express the truth 
as they see it. One knows well the political value of the slogan, ‘All 
we want is to return to our homes’. One knows, too, that this is not 
always a slogan taught by political agitators, but that it is often an 
expression of a deep-seated and natural homesickness. A simple 
but never-to-be-forgotten incident may explain what is meant. 

On a sunny day last year the writer was travelling in a country 
omnibus from Ramallah (a town near Jerusalem) to Bir Zeit, a little 
village high up in the Judaean hills. The other occupants of the bus 
were nearly all fellaheen pepeete) all men, and, as usual in the 
country, there was much leisurely chat and gossip. Suddenly, with 
grinding gears, the bus came to a halt out in the open before the 
village was in sight. It was not, as might be assumed, a breakdown 
(a not uncommon occurrence on the rough, stony Palestinian roads), 
but that the driver always stopped just there, where there was a 
wide view, because there was usually someone in the bus who 
wanted to look at his home. We all got out and stood for a few 
moments in complete silence by the side of the road looking down 
on to the plain, where the towns of Lydda and Ramleh could be 
clearly seen, while farther away stretched the sands near Jaffa, 
bordering the lovely deep blue of the Mediterranean. After a few 
minutes all returned, still silent, to the bus. Several of our little 
company, it seemed, had been actually gazing down on to their own 
homes and lands from which they had been driven in July 1948. 
When such people get a chance of slipping over an unprotected 
frontier to pay a visit to their old homes, or to reap a harvest which 
they themselves have sown, they do not think of their act as ‘aggres- 
sion’ or ‘infiltration’, they feel they are going home. So ‘border 
incidents’, with their toll of bloodshed and misery, are frequent on 
the frontier between Jordan and the new State of Israel and are 
likely to recur while there is no political settlement and only an 
un military truce divides the two peoples. 

t moving incident happened in Arab Palestine, where the 
ple concerned are in the irritating condition of having their own 
omes constantly in view and yet unattainable. But the same nostalgi 
invades the spirit of the refugees wherever they are; crossing the 
Jordan does not mean forgetting what is left behind. 

One who has never, except by voluntary choice, been a ‘D.P.’ 

can hardly realize the depths of homesickness or the effects 
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of the sense of insecurity suffered by the uprooted refugee. But 
probably many know from experience the cankering and debilitating 
effect of resentment harboured in the mind over a long period of 
time for wrongs previously suffered. We harm the refugees if we 
help to keep such sentiments alive. We must try to teach the Christian 
way of pn tm with the problem. He who hates a murderer becomes 
himself a murderer. ‘Bless and curse not’ is a positive and relevant 
command. Though we believe that injustice and wrong have been 
committed and that the churches should acknowledge this fact 
and try to see that all possible compensation is exacted, yet wrong 
cannot be righted by trying to replace the previous conditions, by 
trying to put the clock back three years. 

Someone must tell the truth. It may be different in some areas, 
as in Gaza, where there are no opportunities of reintegration; but 
in East Jordan, where it is needle for many refugees to earn a 
livelihood, many are willing to work and to settle. Of course they 
would like to return if they could go back to their homes under the 
old conditions, taking the large salaries which they earned under 
the Mandate. But in present conditions many would prefer to settle 
where they are. Many in fact are settling and those who lack a 
similar opportunity are envious of them. 

The refugees, moreover, should be encouraged to make a positive 
contribution, not only economic, but spiritual, to the life of the 
communities among whom they are scattered. East Jordan is a land 
where the ruins of many ancient churches bear witness to a Christian 
past, where now only the religion of Islam is taught. The early 
churches east of Jordan were in many cases ‘emded by those who 
were also refugees, scattered far from their friends among strangers, 
but they carried the Gospel with them. In East Jordan now almost 
the whole Church is refugee. Can we not hope and pray that history 
may repeat itself, and that the few Christian remnants among the 
ges may rise above their own difficulties and forget their private 
troubles, as they seek to give a Christian witness that may have 
— effect on the Muslim populations among whom they 
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UNDERSTANDING THE OLD 


By T. CULLEN YOUNG 


| Spmsnareeted back now, one recalls how hardly a week seemed to 
pass in the earlier years of life in Africa without signs of how 
slightly removed we were from what, even then, we thought of as 
‘the old days’. The danger was of being too busy, in the things we 
thought important, to spare time or, indeed, interest to discover 
how —— and real the apparent signs of progress actually were. One 
recalls, for example, the day when a fairly senior lad near to the 
end of his teacher’s training course said: ‘Sir; I do not think that 
I will be able to do my examinations well,-as my heart is sore. My 
brother has just killed a man!’ Verily a bolt from a blue sky. 
Fortunately his teacher was not by that time entirely new to the 
country and could easily picture the scene of the trouble: a nois 
group round a large beer-pot amid snatches of what, in suc 
circumstances, passes for song. A sudden altercation, the crack of a 
snatched-up knobkerrie or the softer sound of a plunging spear, 
and the deed is done. No one more taken aback than the striker of 
the blow himself. And now, a week later and fifty miles away, this 
younger brother in training for teaching in village schools steps into 
a quiet room and almost casually presents the facts as extenuating 
circumstance, should he not come out well in the impending 
examinations. 

The old and the new! And was the new anything more than a 
thin veneer over the old? With the question came another picture 
to the white teacher’s mind: a picture of two elderly African women 
in a village only a matter of three miles or so from the scene of the 
murder. They helped to answer the question because they stood for 
something very new and very real indeed, and in the midst of just 
the same sort of village life which had thrown up the drunken racket 
and the bloody blow. Yet it had not always been so, and both the 
old ladies could, if they cared, have revealed a past that certainly 
would not—if described in any detail—be considered suitable for 
ordinary publication. But one of them—old Ndenga—had come to 
be one of the most genuinely beautiful characters imaginable in 
any sort of society, though at least sixty years of her life had been 
spent among a people as bloodthirsty and wild as any Central 
African tribe of the period. No one who ever met her will forget 
Ndenga. No one who ever addressed an audience or sat talking in a 
group which included her will fail to recall how that thin old arm 
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would shoot up in the throng whenever some phrase which found 
acceptance reached her ear; or how the sweetness of her voice and 
the gentle grace of all her actions drew a sort of cultured drawing- 
room atmosphere into any scene. 

But which was nearer the hard, matter-of-fact norm of things 
of the time, that radiantly ‘re-born’ old Ngoni lady, or the teacher 
with a brother under lock and key for a stupid murder? Surely the 
latter. He marked far more clearly the actuality of conflict between 
old and new. And what we did not know was in which of the two, 
the old or the new, the man really lives. .Travel sixty miles to the 
north with me for a moment and mark this collection of charred 

ts, twisted iron, smoking ashes. Yesterday it was a substantial 
Siding —« store filled with sellable goods, owned by a man who 
was the outstanding example of progress and civilized effort among 
all the tribes of North Nyasa, and a member, too, of the most con- 
servative of all these tribes, the Ngonde. He was in the direct line 
of the reigning house, but by his industry and ability he had put 
himself, as it were, outside and above his people. He paid over {£40 
in taxes for his employees each year, yet to-day his ‘house is left 
to him desolate’. But his son is in the same class at the big school 
as the murderer’s brother and has just written an essay for me in 
which he talks of his hopes to be able ‘to serve his country’. He had 
heard, I am sure, the = and many times from his father. And now 
what has it meant for his father? Complete impoverishment by a 
hidden enemy. 

Some miles farther north still and among another tribe, a district 
magistrate is going his rounds. He camps at a village and receives a 
request from the headman that he will use his influence with the 
mission to get them to open a school for his people. He counts the 
huts and finds them fifty-six; which means a liberal supply of 
children. And so a letter reaches me with the request. But, only two 
miles away, a good-going school is hard at work. The country is flat 
and easy to traverse; nothing hinders the one building serving both 
villages except, perhaps, for the smaller children, who can easily be 
arranged for by a short afternoon class under a tree. Yet inter- 
village jealousy baulks the whole plan. ‘If So-and-so has a school I 
should have one too; he is not chief over me!’ Thus it went on; the 
attempt to pour new wine into very old skins. Looking facts in the 
face means surely the prolonged and close study which takes you 
eventually to what lies behind the face. If the murderer and the 
incendiary and the jealous heart stood for what certainly made up 
the darkness of the picture, still the sweetness and light of old 
Ndenga and the youthful hopes of the young schoolboy stood for 
at least flickers of light. 

There was, however, always a temptation to overvalue the 
flickers, one found, and to undervalue both the quality and the 
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amount uf the darkness. Danger lay in the other extreme, too, and 
it was always salutary, when hard facts stared one in the face, 
to keep an eye lifting towards old Ndenga. A knowledge of the 
old was invaluable for a right appreciation of the new; invaluable 
also as safeguard against surprise from out of the dark. And, truly, 
there are surprises in wait, though more, I fancy, in earlier days 
than now. Yet where an old and slow-moving country like Britain 
is in charge, as tutor, of a vigorous and restless pupil, no year should 
pass without some sudden and interesting questions arising. 
Where pupil and tutor are of different stock, with an absolutely 
different home environment, with no knowledge of each other 
beyond what they have acquired since the tutorial relationship 
began, then it need be no matter for surprise that there come very 
soon at least four discoveries; the first being that the Central African 
is a man of ability; he is much more than we had thought. And this 
applies not to the one sex alone. In the second place eae discover— 
if you are fortunate and keep eyes open in the right directions— 
that Africans do not all regard what you have come to tell and 
teach them as completely new, but rather as corroboration and 
fulfilment of certain suggestions within their old beliefs. In the 
third place, you begin to get an inkling of what it must involve if 
you introduce these people to such news as the message of the 
Gospel. Finally, you recognize with something of anxiety how 
rapidly the forces which your teaching has set in motion are 
at work; and how they are already outrunning such long-term 
preparation as you have thought necessary. 
erhaps Nyasaland was more fortunate than some other areas 
in the manner and timing of tutor and pupil arrangement. There 
were about twenty pre-Protectorate years during which the seeds 
of acquaintanceship were sown ‘after the manner of friends’, and 
that period gave Africans the opportunity to react to friendliness 
in an atmosphere favourable to at least the + aman © of under- 
standing. Couple with this the fact that by the failure of the Jameson 
Raid and the consequent crashing of his hopes in the South, Cecil 
Rhodes turned his mind to our central region as an area in which 
he could go quietly on with his schemes which—as, for example, 
in the case of his transcontinental telegraph project—required 
mame Hesethg na8 0 between black and white, Thus, by an appar- 
ently ce meeting in a Town with Dr Laws of Livingstonia, 
an arrangement was entered into which stimulated the latter in his 
plans for a t educational centre that would include a training- 
course for the African telegraphists whom Rhodes needed. The 
Nyasalander of to-day is very much the result of the particular 
influences belonging to that pre-Protectorate, pre-Huropes 
settlement period from 1875 to about 1895, during which years there 
was an experimenting with unknown material and the first coclentell 
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of recognition that the Nyasalander, even of that rough and rather 
savage period, was a person of ability. 

After 1895 there began to appear not only the telegraphist to 
work for Rhodes, but the carpenter, the builder in brick and in 
stone, the store-man, the printer, the clerk, the teacher, the 
evangelist, the hospital assistant. And later, even the beginnings of 
an African Civil Service. All this to such a growing extent that both 
government budgets and the profit and loss accounts of the trading 
community began to show some advantage from the unexpected 
availability of indigenous as against imported, and expensive, 
employees at the lower levels. Not a year began to pass, also, but 
somewhere in one or other of the territories some individual African 
was seen taking a step up into more oe. Ngpogpoe duty, or striking 
out for himself as petty merchant or such, to stand or fall by his 
own capacity. Many fell, but not all. A new African was on the 

. Had he taken us by surprise or were our preparations such 
that we could deal with the situations which his appearance created? 

On the whole, I think that the answer must be that we were 
not prepared, but it was not so much a lack of preparedness to deal 
with the African as a person of ability and intellectual capacity, as 
of preparedness to recognize how far his ‘primitive’ beliefs had been 
a leading-up towards our coming. In this sense it was not a wholly 
new African that we had to deal with, but a person compounded of 
new growth from old conjectures; and if we had known more about 
those old conjectures before we opened our mouths to him, we 
would have spared him and ourselves the early years of maladroit 

proach, when it was taken for granted that whatever he might 
think was wrong and that the old had to be trampled down by the 
new. Actually those Africans of ours, nearly half a century ago now, 
were a people whose hearts were open to what Jesus has to say as 
much because they were Africans as because they now had the 
advantage of European correction and tuition to wean them away 
from their (supposed) African past. A people to whom the Master’s 
words were as truly applicable as they could be to any Semites, that 
He was come ‘not to destroy but to fulfil’. 

I remember so well one afternoon when we came out from a 
meeting of Presbytery, in which a small group of whites had argued 
with five times their number of blacks over some point of church 
discipline or order. Five of these Africans gathered later on our 
verandah; and though I have entirely forgotten what the argument 
was all about, I have never forgotten what one of them—since 
ordained to the ministry—said to me: 


You whites are trying to guide us; we know that and we try to understand 
and be patient. But Jesus seems sometimes to speak differently to us. And 
then you have that Blue Book of yours always on the table, which annoys 
us because it comes out of your past, not ours. 
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Thinking of that particular sample of the ‘new’ African, and 
asking oneself if we were prepared to deal with the situations which 
his appearance created, I fear the reply must be that we were not 

repared. Indeed, are we even to-day prepared and welcoming? 


he fact is that forces have been let loose which worked far more 


rapidly in certain directions than we had ever expected, just because 
of that African ‘old testament’ which was, in ways we never dreamed, 
a true preparatio evangelica. 

In this connexion—though it was not only in the sphere of the 
missionary that the new African created unexpected situations— 
far from it—I can never forget the illuminating experience of a 
colleague down among his Lake-shore folk. One day, in a group of 
old headmen and counsellors which he very wisely gathered around 
him at regular intervals for talk and debate, he was told, ‘Sir, don’t 
think that the things you are telling us contradict what we used to 
believe; no! but they complete what our old folk taught us’. How far 
were we ready, indeed are we yet ready, to abandon preconceived 
error? How far ready for independent African thinking and in- 
dependent African judgments? 

And then one ponders over what it was that we did when as 
Christians we initiated throughout Africa our system of elementary 
education. Did we realize what that was to result in and did we set 
ourselves to prepare for the situations that were inevitable once that 
was set on foot? Did we think as we translated the first Gospels, or 
prepared the first little school Readers in strange tongues, of the 
thousands who in a very few years would be conscious of a hunger 
never before known; the hunger of a people whose minds we had 
touched to life, to whom we had brought the power to be readers 
of books, without any planning worthy of the name for the adequate 
satisfaction of that hunger and the nurture of that new accomplish- 
ment? What proportion of our countrymen, indeed what proportion 
of those who directed the missionary societies, were concerned to see 
that the Christian Literature Societies were given full support to 
meet the inevitable issues of our Christian education odie? To 
these questions we to-day know the answer. To-day as we are faced 
with a new Africa—at one moment pathetically clinging and 
dependent, at the next loudly self-assertive; at times inquisitive and 
the next moment so suspicious and difficult—we know the reason. 

We gave so many the education of the primary school and, 
before they had even time to do much at secondary school level, the 
whirl of events swept them into the adult life of a world about which 
they knew nothing. And still, as one looks back over some fifty years 
of personal experience, one feels that our main responsibility 
remains just that of knowing each other better. It is, of course, vital 
that, having aroused all those eager minds, we have to see that they 
are continuously and progressively nurtured, not simply by our 
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being translators for them of what we think worthy and upbuilding 
in the literature of Europe, but by aiding the creation of a literature 
of and for Africa. She has to understand the world of which she is 
now a part. All the centuries of Europe’s development and Europe’s 
errors are largely hidden. She imagines that the smatterings that 
she has got from us—and saying this one does not forget that in 
certain areas there is a leadership now at much higher level than that 
of ‘smatterings’—are going quickly to open great and glorious doors, 
and she is beginning to find either that the doors are not there or 
that they do not open easily. Yet the need for further, wider and 
deeper understanding does not lie wholly on the African. 
king back now, one ashamedly recalls the time before the 
realization of African capacities had dawned; when there was among 
us Europeans no sense of urgency behind any preparation for a time 
when, for example, one’s present pupils would reach the level of 
ible colleagues. When such a possibility did dawn there was at 

t one issue so far as I was concerned; and that was that if it were 
true, as I knew it to be, that our own ‘civilized’ past was almost 
entirely hidden from them, was it not at least equally true that 
their past and what they now were thinking was, not almost but 
entirely, hidden from me. 

It was under this compulsion that one found oneself beginning 
to work on a different set of values as between this or that part of 
accepted missionary activity; found oneself increasingly irked by 
many little customary habits that kept ‘European’ and ‘Native’ at 
obsequious distance; felt oneself less and less inclined to accept an 
older generation’s estimates of African culture and social heritage 
without some personal enquiry at close quarters; found oneself, as a 
result, more and more drawn rather to educate oneself regarding 
‘the old’ than to be all the time trying to educate others quickly in 
their contacts with ‘the new’. — 


T. CuLLEN YOUNG 








A WATCHTOWER ASSEMBLY IN 
CENTRAL AFRICA! 


By IAN CUNNISON 


HE Jehovah’s Witnesses, the members of the Watchtower Bible 
and Tract Society, are presenting a challenge to other 
missionary societies in Central Africa. Although of American origin 
and controlled by Europeans, there are no European missionaries of 
the Watchtower resident in rural areas, and so the work is in the 
hands of the Africans. As a result of Watchtower in Northern 
Rhodesia there are hardly any of the tiny splinter churches which 
characterize the rural life of the Union of South Africa, which are 
also controlled by Africans. There are about six European full-time 
Watchtower workers in Northern Rhodesia, and they tour from 
urban centres. Northern Rhodesia is organized into Watchtower 
districts, and the districts into companies, each under the control of 
an African ‘company servant’. In each company there are several 
churches; but most of the religious activity takes the form of house- 
to-house visiting by volunteer workers. 

The assembly which I shall describe took place in October 1950 
and was a district assembly. Large-scale assemblies are regular 
features of the movement, and in the Luapula Valley they occur 
normally twice a year. This one took place at the capital of Kazembe, 
the powerful chief of the Lunda of the Luapula, the river flowing 
from Lake Bangweulu into Lake Mweru. It was interesting in that 
it was the first time that European representatives had been present. 
They were an American and a Canadian. Until a few years ago the 
Luapula Valley had been relatively inaccessible, but in 1947 motor 
transport and simple travel to the Copperbelt were introduced. 

In the Luapula Valley, Watchtower has more adherents than all 
the other missions put together. I estimate that more than half the 
“sags Christians in the area are Watchtower, in spite of the 

act that the Plymouth Brethren at Johnston Falls and Kawama 
and the London Missionary Society at Mbereshi have been estab- 
lished for fifty years, and the White Fathers at Lufubu for twenty. 
Also, about half the Watchtower members originally belonged to 
one of the other missions. Watchtower itself first came to the valley 


1 Information for this article was collected while I was making an anthropo- 
logical study of the Lunda for the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute. See also 
‘Some Aspects of the African Watch Tower Movement’, by Griffith Quick, 
cam am 1940, which I was unfortunately unable to read before writing 

s article. 
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in about 1926, since when it has embarrassed governments and 
missions alike. The Belgian Congo Government has declared 
membership illegal (the Luapula forms the boundary of Northern 
Rhodesia and the Congo), and in Rhodesia Watchtower literature 
was confiscated during the war. It is discouraged by the Native 
courts, who blame the Watchtower for cases of disrespect to chiefs. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the movement can be called 
politically minded in this area, save in the respect that its members 
did not fight during the war ‘because we are Christians’. 

I give now a description of the assembly and a digest of the 
speeches made. The main features of the movement as it appears 
in the valley were manifest at it, as well as the gist of Watchtower 
doctrine; and these may justify the length of the description. 


Tue ASSEMBLY 


The meeting-place was just outside the boundaries of Kazembe’s 
‘city’. When it was announced that an assembly was to take place, 
the chief was approached by one or two people who commen that 
if he allowed the assembly it would bring tam a bad name. (He 
and most of the members of his government are associated with 
the London Missionary Society.) The Provincial Commissioner 
ruled, however, that “the assembly might not be stopped since 
it concerned the religion of the people. Three weeks after the 
assembly the chief died suddenly in the prime of life, and a local 
European missionary was suspected by many Africans of bewitching 
him because he had allowed the assembly. But that is another 
story. 

The work of preparation was undertaken voluntarily by the three 
local companies. More than seven thousand people turned up from 
as far away as the Copperbelt and Tanganyika. The local companies 
fenced off an area of Pid cassava mounds, using some two thousand 
poles, and stretched a light grass roof over it. They built an elaborate 
platform and whitewashed it, printing in blue at the back ‘District 
Assembly of Jehovah’s Witnesses’. A library and latrines were also 
built. The cassava mounds were levelled out to form long benches. 
The ‘Kingdom Hall’—the Watchtower church—alongside was 
brightened up, painted and whitewashed for the occasion. The chief’s 

rmission was secured for the use of certain institutes in the city 
or housing the visitors, and they were accommodated there and 
with Watchtower members in villages up to six miles away. A man 
was appointed to buy food in bulk. 

Visitors arrived on foot, by canoe, by bicycle and bus. The city 
and nearby villages were filled with young, gaily dressed people. 
There was a babel of languages and dialects, and bicycles were every- 
where. On October 5th the two Europeans arrived and went to see 
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the chief, who kept them waiting two hours before giving them 
audience. Through his African Minister of Education he asked: 

What is the attitude of Watchtower to administration ?—To be 
obedient. The only thing they would not do was to fight other 
governments. 

If the chief was thirty miles away, was tired and wanted to be 
carried home, would the Watchtower help?—They would be the 
first to do so. 

Can any Witness be a member of the government?—No. 

What happens at an election in the U.S.; do they vote?—No. 

The assembly itself was slick. Everything was controlled and 
orderly. There were ushers to show people to their places. Gates 
were closed after starting-time. There was a ‘lost and found depart- 
ment’. The slightest noise of voices could be controlled by a wave 
of the hand or by the blowing of a whistle. There were so many 
people that hearing was difficult for those at the back, and the 
American had left his ‘tannoy’ at Mufulira. Everything happened at 
the advertised time. When nothing was occurring from the platform, 
song-leaders were in action, with specially chosen voices from each 
company together under their leaders. Each company had its own 
special song, in addition to songs known by the we gathering. 

The platform consisted of the Europeans and their many inter- 
preters, and of the ‘pioneers’—the paid district heads. The Watch- 
tower missionaries were the only Europeans present apart from 
myself, except for one day when a missionary from Mbereshi came 
at my invitation. 

The people sat in the shade of the roof on the elongated cassava 
ridges. They were extravagantly dressed; they were mainly under 
forty-five; half the women were without children; and men and 
women sat together, which is unusual among Africans. On all 
traditional social occasions, and in all other mission churches, men 
and women sit separately. Here there is no such rule. 

Interpretation was rapid, but slapdash and inaccurate. It is not 


easy to translate such words as ‘communism’ and ‘materialism’ into 
Bemba. 


THE DISCOURSES 


The assembly opened’ on a Friday. In the morning, after the 
singing was over, there was an introductory talk by the African 
chairman (one of the ‘pioneers’). He urged the people ‘to behave 
decently in the capital, to obey the laws and to thank the chief for 
his hospitality. He said that without the co-operation of the chief 
it would not have been possible to gather. He told them not to go 
about after ten at night, not to make a noise after seven, to see that 
all cooking-fires are put out; and not to wash in the water-furrow. 
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He went on to announce the text of the day: ‘And I saw a great 
white throne, and him that sat on it, from whose face the earth 
and heaven fled away; and there was found no place for them.’ 
Question-and-answer followed on this theme, as regularly happens 
at Watchtower services. Someone asks a question as to the meaning 
of a certain phrase, and anyone who knows the official answer 
raises his oe and is invited from the platform to give it. Answers 
incorporate the dogmatic points of the faith. For instance, to the 

uestion: ‘Who sat on the throne?’ the answer is not simply ‘Jesus 
Christ’: but ‘Jesus Christ, for in 1914 He drove Satan down to earth 
and instituted His theocratic government in heaven’. 


INTRODUCTORY TALK 


The American gave this talk. He is well-built, fair and suavely 
dressed in loose, erican tropical cloth. The Europeans spoke 
with notes in front of them. 

‘This’, he began very dramatically, ‘is a happy gathering’: 
because the people have not come here to fight, but with peace in 
their hearts. We must thank the chief for providing facilities. We 
are not here on the work of the Government and the chief might 
well have refused us. But although many people had put pressure 
on him to stop our assembly, he gave his leave all the same. 

Many orthodox Christians, he said, think we are strange people. 

1. We do not build churches like them. But these others have 
found that even if they do build churches the people do not come 
to them, and so instead we take the truth to the people in their 
houses rather than wait for them to come to us (applause). 

2. We do not have big people and little people in the church. 
We are all brothers and sisters. We do not have fathers—there is 
only one father and He is in heaven. So we talk with each other 
instead of listening to laws given by someone greater (applause). 

3. We do not force people to pay by sending round a collection 
plate at services (applause). People should not be forced to pay but 
should give when and as much as they want. 

4. We believe that it is possible to live here on earth in peace 
everlastingly. For the earth will be a paradise. You might - 
Good gracious, what a bore that would be. But it would not really 
be a bore because, when you come to think of it, you really love 
life. The kingdom is on earth. 

He went on to tell people to pay strict attention to what was 
being said from the platform, and to take notes. (In fact every 
Bible reference which was given out during the assembly was taken 
down by hundreds of pencils in school exercise books.) For the 
human mind is like a sieve, there is no knowledge in our minds at 
all unless we keep pouring it in endlessly. 
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General applause—of seven or eight claps, each quieter than the 
preceding one—broke out whenever any well-recognized doctrinal 
point was made. 


A ‘Service MEETING’ 


A number of active workers came to the platform. Instructions 
were read out from a book on how house-to-house calls should be 
made and how the forms should be filled in. Each ‘publisher’— 
baptized member whose duty is to ‘publish’ the Watchtower message 
—has these forms recording the number of calls made. Questions 
were put about technical points regarding the filling in of the forms, 
Particular attention was paid to the definition of a ‘back-call’—a 
visit to a house to preach, to which the preacher has been invited 
back. This is distinct from ‘cultivating’—visiting a house for the 
first time. If one left a book, for instance, at a house and went back 
to fetch it on the following day, could this rightly be called a back- 
call? The next half-hour was spent in discussing the way in which 
the various types of forms should be filed by the company servant 
before he sends them to Lusaka. There are three types of form 
which ultimately help to make up the mass of statistical data of 
which, as will be seen, the Society is so abnormally fond. 


‘BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL’ 


The American began this talk by giving examples of God's 
mercy from the Bible; he went on to say that each one of us should 
be directly thankful for God’s mercy, for without it we should all 
have certainly died in 1914 when Satan came to rule. It is only 
ee + to God’s mercy that we are alive to-day. 

ow, how, he asked, can we be merciful? One fact nowadays is 
important above all others: that Armageddon is surely coming. 
This is what we are to concentrate on and so there is no point in 
being interested in worldly things. If there were a great wall of 
water feet high coming down the Luapula, what should we 
do? Should we try to stop it by building a dam five feet high against 
it? No, we should warn the people to be out of the way. Thus we 
can show mercy not by trying to stop Armageddon but by warning 
others of its approach, by preaching from house to house. 


‘Cast ASIDE ALL WEIGHT’ 


The Canadian said we must throw aside all weight because we 
have a race to run. Can people, he asked, run swiftly if they are 
wearing tight clothes and heavy boots? What sort of weight can be 
thrown off, so that we can concentrate on the work in hand? He 
mentioned not taking part in government; not taking a second wife; 
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not indulging in witchcraft (this was said as if witchcraft was a real 
force); taking no part in all the customs of the old people. 


Tue Baptism 


This was the first event on Saturday. Those to be baptized were 
told to report at 7 a.m. with towels and change of clothing. The 
683 people due for baptism were prepared by the Canadian, who 
said that baptism was not just going for a wash. There is a great 
difference between this total immersion of ours and simply being 
sprinkled with water, which happens elsewhere (cheers). 

A long line was formed and made its way down to the river. 
Four men entered the water and found a deep spot. Four lines 
formed up, and each person had the nape of the neck and the nose 
held while the head was ducked, and as he or she emerged from 
the water the face was wiped by a man with a towel. 

I was not present in the afternoon when a talk was given entitled 
‘Living up to the Name’. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 


This series of episodes related by workers in their various mission 
fields was given on Sunday morning. There was loud laughter; 
and each adventure was rounded off by a verse of a song. 

The first anecdote was given by a company servant from the 
Luongo district. He has a strong following. A Roman Catholic 
father came to his village to find him. He wanted to know what 
sort of bwanga (medicine) he was using to attract such a large 
number of people. The servant replied that his only medicine was 
the Bible: 2 Timothy 4, and he lectured the father on this text. 
The father was astonished. 

The second adventure was related by a native of a village where 
there is a Seventh-day Adventist mission. He described his 
difficulties in starting there because of the mission. He gave away 
some pamphlets but they made no impression. Then a friend of 
his came to help him. One Sunday two learned Seventh-day 
Adventist preachers came from South Africa and the people flocked 
to hear them. The servant and his friend went also. After the Bible- 
reading he asked the preacher a question on the text, in the Watch- 
tower tradition, and the preacher refused to answer. The congregation 
said that he should answer. The servant and the preacher went 
outside and had words, the meeting broke up and since then the 
Watchtower had forged ahead in that district. 

A third, a woman, described how she had been driven from her 
village by her husband’s people, who were Roman Catholics, because 
she belonged to the Watchtower. 
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The fourth was a former medicine-man on the Copperbelt. He 
described how he had been the biggest doctor there, second only to 
another, a woman. He had always had plenty of money in his pocket 
‘because the chief respects the doctor and the doctor respects the 
chief’. But people had spoken God’s word to him and he had given 
all this up. 

There followed reports on progress from the various districts, 
including one from Tanganyika, where the pioneer complained that 
he could make no progress because men had fifteen or twenty wives, 
chiefs had a hundred and fifty and people went naked (loud laughter). 


THe New York INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


This was an address given by the American describing the Con- 
vention of 1950. He read bits out of the official report. It was a strange 
document to set before 7000 Africans, but it was accepted by them 
as an indication of the size and efficiency of their organization. 

You must imagine, he said, that on the first day there were 

9,000 present. This was in spite of the many difficulties that 
a us. We are accused by many people of being pacifist. We 
are not pacifist: we are neutral in world affairs. 

We are persecuted everywhere and thus there was difficulty in 
collecting the people in New York. We chartered many planes but 
they were cancelled and used instead to carry Roman Catholics to 
Rome for the Holy Year. But the Watchtower did not fail, they 
came in spite of this. There were numbers of planes, special trains 
and buses. In one day twenty special trainloads of Witnesses arrived 
in New York. For the guidance of these people we planted informa- 
tion booths all over New York where Witnesses could find out 
where to go and what to do; we provided them with maps and guides. 
On the first day at the Convention, Knorre released the new Watch- 
tower magazine (he held one up) in its new format, brighter, handier 
in size, but containing more pages. We now have a machine which 
can print 30,000 of these in an hour. 

e have been accused of being Communists (translated as 
‘people who revolt against the laws’), but at the Convention a 
resolution against Communism was adopted by 84,960. In the 
Russian zone of Germany, in spite of much persecution, 22,966 
active Witnesses are working, and there are 51,489 in all Germany. 
Communist attempts to dismiss Witnesses from their posts failed 
when it was realized that this simply made them into ‘pioneers’. 
Concentration camps (‘camps for making people suffer’ was the 
translation) are full of Witnesses in Poland, Yugoslavia and Czecho- 
slovakia, and they are the same camps as Hitler used for the 
imprisonment of Witnesses. In Poland in 1946 there were 2000 
Witnesses, now there are 20,000 (applause). 
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On the fourth day the New World Translation of the Greek 
Scripture was released. It is coming, the assembly was told, to 
Lusaka and you will soon be able to buy it. There are over seventy 
different translations of the Gospel but none are satisfactory because 
of the ‘religious bias’ of the translation. A non-biased translation 
was wanted, and the New World Translation committee was 
accepted by the directors of the Watchtower. The name of Jehovah 
appears in it 307 times. 

In the British Isles in 1937 there were 5000 and in 1950 there 
are 23,000 Witnesses (applause). In Cuba in 1940 there were 100, 
in 1950, 7000 Witnesses (wild applause and astonishment). 

Now I do not know, the speaker went on, what Evolution means 
to you. But with us it refers to a theory that all men came from 
monkeys (laughter). We have now released, at the Convention, a 
publication called ‘Evolution versus the New World’, and this shows 
that the theory of evolution ‘is not true, not up-to-date, not logical, 
not scientific, and too silly for even jungle savages to believe’ 
(prolonged applause, cheers and laughter). 

I should like now, the American said, to return to some of the 

ractical problems of dealing with this vast number of people. The 
hotel management committees of New York said they could cope 
only with 25,000, so we set up a great committee to go twice round 
New York and record all vacant rooms and houses. ‘The organization 
required was tremendous. We had a vast number of clerks sitting 
at desks writing up cards. This office was like a bee-hive. A man 
who had managed twenty-seven war factories said that he had never 
seen organization on such a scale as this. 

Then there was the problem of feeding all these people. We 
organized a cafeteria so efficiently that it could serve 20,000 full 
dinners in an hour. People were amazed at the organization, and 
the state police, who had not believed it possible, came along and 
took notes on how it was done. Then there was the cleansing 
department, composed of 1099 brethren who removed on the first 
ay fifty truck-loads of trash. The trucking department of the 

eteria consisted of thirty lorries. Apart from this there were 
refreshment stands for serving sandwiches, cold drinks and hot dogs 
- interpreter failed). The National Cold Drink Company received 

om us the biggest order in its history, probably the biggest single 
order for cold drinks ever made. Then there was a ‘lost and found 
department’, like the one we have here, in which a negotiable cheque 
for $2500 turned up. Then we had to deal with all the trailers that 
would be coming. We could not find a site for them until a month 
before the Convention, when we discovered a farm forty miles away. 
The farmer said we could have his field but there was still wheat 
on it. So the Witnesses reaped the wheat. The New York Department 
of Hygiene said we could never get the camp prepared in time. But 
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by the willing work of the Witnesses a trailer camp for twenty 
thousand was Built in a month, with electric light, laundries, showers 
and telephones. 

At the Convention 3381 people were baptized. It was the biggest 
Christian convention ever held, with representatives of 107 nations 
and 74 languages. Sef were all at peace, a thing which governments 
have been trying to effect for centuries without success. On the last 
day there were 123,707 people there. Twenty-four foreign-language 
publications were released, let alone the releases in English. You 
may say that this was great work for the Witnesses. But do not 
forget that it was God who was doing it all, working out His will. 


‘THE INCREASE OF His GOVERNMENT’ 


The Canadian was not such a confident speaker as the American, 
but he could create greater suspense and evoke more concentration, 

Since 1914 (he said) all the signs have appeared that the Kingdom 
is at hand. We have just published in Renbs The Kingdom g 
God Is at Hand, and 40,000 copies will soon be available in Engli 
in Lusaka. Jesus is the king and He proved His right to be so when 
He was on earth. He did not begin His kingdom authority at that 
time, but He was to sit on the right hand of God until the time 
came for His rule to begin. Now the time has come (applause), 
Signs on earth prove it. Faithful men are proclaiming that fact to 
the whole ma according to Matthew 24, 14. More and more 
people are becoming the subjects of this kingdom. No force on earth 
can prevent it. Nothing that can be brought forth by puny men 
can prevent God from fulfilling His purposes. 

at the birth of Jesus Christ and at His death, earthly opposition 

did not block the purposes of His will (Acts 8, 4). Jehovah's 
Witnesses also preach to-day regardless of where they are and of 
whether they are liked or not, Tike Jehovah’s Witnesses nineteen 
centuries back. 

During the last six thousand years a favourite trick of Satan’s 
has been to charge the servants of God with sedition. Satan did 
this to the Son of God. Was Christ a seditionist? Not even those 
who make the charge of sedition against the Witnesses will believe 
that. But, nevertheless, Christ was charged with sedition. 

Sedition was charged against others, for instance Jeremiah. Is 
the proclamation of the established kingdom considered ve 
differently nowadays? In Communist countries we are charged wi 
being imperialists and American spies. In democratic countries we 
are called Communists. But we expect this: ‘And ye shall be hated 
of all nations for my name’s sake’ (applause). But in the face of it 
the Witnesses carry on. 

In 1938 Rutherford said in England that Satan had brought 
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Communist rule to Russia in 1917, the first ee of totali- 
tarianism, opposing God and His kingdom. The Watchtower in 
1895 said that the Bible did not teach Communism. In the early 
Church there was no compulsory division of wealth. ‘Sure you are 
not of the world, so the world hateth you.’ Why do Communists 
hate us? Because we are not of their kind. We are neutral to all 
the affairs of the world, but wholly God’s. Hence we submit to 
concentration camps. 

We op opposition. Opposition is increasing, but in spite of 
it, in April 1950, we numbered 358,000 in 106 different lands under 
65 different branch organizations. Those who do not agree will be 
crushed by the established Government. Nation and people shall 
perish and be utterly destroyed (loud applause). Even though we 
die in concentration camps we shall rise to life again in the kingdom 
because we have died on duty. In New York this resolution was 
passed by 89,000 people: 

It is good to die sacrificially that all who are His subjects might live 
for Him in the new world. We disavow Communism and all the political 
elements of the world. The condemnation of minorities by governments 
and other religions is wrong and we will have no part in it. We shall render 
unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s as long as the world lasts while 
we lead peaceable lives, not engaging in conflicts of —— social and 
political ideologies. We shall keep ourselves unspotted from this world 
until its end and go about warning others, and in this way we shall reach 
a kingdom of everlasting life on this earth, living in peace, justice and 
happiness, with no tears, no pain, and no sorrow, in a world unsullied by 
— Are you in favour of this resolution? (Cheers, applause and 


‘CAN WE LIVE HAPPILY ON EARTH TOGETHER?’ 


Can you imagine (said the American in the last address on 
Sunday aca an earth in which peace, happiness and justice 
exist, where there are no tears, no pain, no graves, where every man 
is with his family cultivating the soil in peace, with his wife and 
children? Can we live it? Yes, we can—but put not your trust in 
princes. 

All men were made from one man, who was made from the dust. 
God is not going to destroy this earth—He has a purpose for it, 
that it should be inhabited. These first men had not imperfect 
bodies as we have to-day. They were perfect in heart, in mind and 
in body. Happiness was set before Adam and Eve and they lived 
without pain, by working in harmony with the instructions of their 
Creator. This is not a materialistic viewpoint, because it is God’s 
purpose. Search the Old Testament and you will not find a single 
promise that you will go to heaven (applause). Hundreds of people 
died before Christ and surely at least one would have gone to 
heaven if it had been God’s purpose, but Christ said that no one had. 

31 
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The death of Jesus opened up the way into heaven for a few— 
144,000. If Adam and Eve had not broken the law they would have 
been alive on earth to-day, and there is no one who can prove otherwise, 
Their children were born after they had sinned. But since Adam 
himself came from near the source, he was nearly perfect although 
he had sinned, and he lived for 930 years. But this sin did not mean 
that God’s purpose was lost. Earthly paradise will still come. The 
only new element is the ype dD gateway of Jesus and His 
144,000, which will start at a criti riod in human history. In 
1914 it started in heaven. What proof have we? Signs—the woes 
since 1914 are unparalleled in human history—Fascists, Nazis, 
Communists, earthquakes of unheard-of violence, famine, pestilence. 
There is also the sign of total war (Luke 21, 24; Ezek. 21, 27; 
Matt. 24, 3). Revelation 12 shows that at the beginning of the 
kingdom blessings do not start straight away. Satan is angry on 
earth now because he knows he has only a short time there. Thus 
the fact that we are suffering now does not disprove the kingdom. 
On the contrary it proves it. Revelation 16 shows that Satan is to 
gather the nations for the battle of Armageddon. The tramp of 
marching feet has been heard for some time now. The battle is 
against Jesus but not a Jesus in the flesh, but a spirit creature 
who will not yield. He will completely destroy Satan’s heaven 
and earth. 

There is time now for all to repent. At Armageddon heaven will 
pass with a hissing noise. But this is not the literal heaven and 
earth. For should God destroy His home, heaven, in order to deal 
with man? Does a man burn down his house in order to get rid of 
the rats? Armageddon means leaving a cleansed earth, as after the 
Flood. For nations come and nations go, but the earth abideth for 
ever. There is no promise that has not been fulfilled. The righteous 
are to live on the earth, the wicked are not to. If you think the world 
is going to be burnt you can get rid of the idea right away. We can 
enter this life, where children can play with lions, by acting wisely, 
being instructed, rejoicing with trembling. Those who want to enter 
it can get a vision of it by studying the Bible. Old men, if you take 
in truth before you die, you will see the new world even if you do 
not see the end of this one. Others will never die but will go straight 
through Armageddon to the new world. Even the dead will come 
forth to a resurrection here on earth. 

This was the last of the main sermons. The Canadian wound 
up finally with a farewell talk in which he stressed the importance 
of the fact that they were persecuted, itself proof that they have 
God’s favour. They know that no efforts to crush them can succeed, 
for they have shed belief in the immortality of the soul, in hell-fire 
and ‘every other vestige of pagan doctrine’. 

As an example of the iind of song used, here is a retranslation 





nslation 
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from Bemba into English of words which are sung to the tune of 
‘The Quartermaster’s Store’: 


1. The mighty angel wanted to oppress the people, he was angry with 
all races—how did he fall, the angel Lucifer? 

Refrain: How did you fall, you who were an angel, you who were the 
morning star? you said you would be superior to God, but see now 
the grave is waiting for you. 

2. He thought in his heart that he could be superior to God by building 
a throne on top of the clouds of God. 


3. The whole earth will be at in God’s rest because the enemy 
will be beaten and buried in his grave. 


4. And all the people will bury him, the people he had led, they will 
say: Look how the conqueror has come to the grave. 


Tue ACCEPTABILITY OF THE MOVEMENT 


Many self-evident points regarding the popularity of Watch- 
tower emerge from the events and discourses of the assembly. The 
ype of popularity here in Central Africa, where (in the Luapula 

alley at any rate) more than half the professing Christians are 
Watchtower adherents, must differ from that in a European count 
where Witnesses form a small though fanatical minority. Althoug 
the movement is not de rigueur with the Government or Native 
Authorities, there are so many members that they are not regarded 
as cranks. But still there are beliefs about the movement widely 
held by outsiders. 

The Myth of the Non-Believers: The most frequently expres- 
sed belief about the movement is covered by the Bemba term 
bwa, mutual help, meaning wife-lending. African Roman 
Catholics and non-Roman Catholics alike believe that members 
calling each other ‘brother’ and ‘sister’ (they use the English terms) 
oy these terms of affection to the extreme. They say that when 
a Witness is travelling without his wife and puts up at a fellow- 
Witness’s house, he will have a wife provided for the sojourn. The 
Lunda government rule against wife-lending is said to be directed 
against the Watchtower. A Native Authority official pointed to the 
number of childless women at the assembly and put it down to this 
custom, which spreads disease. On the other hand, Witnesses them- 
selves say that these women were ejected from other churches for 
their sins, have since repented, that the Watchtower was the only 
mission which would accept them and that adultery is a thing of 
the past with them. It is interesting that in pre-European days the 
Butwa secret society, renowned as is the Watchtower now for its 
smartness and wealth, was also accused of bwafwano. 

Non-believers also point to the Watchtower disrespect to chiefs. 
Such disrespect is in fact against Watchtower teaching (Render unto 
Caesar . . .). Instances of Watchtower disrespect are, however, 
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noticed and commented on, while instances of disrespect in other 
denominations are not. 

Non-believers also tend to confound Watchtower with the sects 
which have splintered from Watchtower—the Bambo sect, which 
believes in faith-healing, and the polygamist sect. These, however, 
would deny that they were Watchtower, and the Watchtower would 
certainly deny them. 


FACTORS MAKING FOR ACCEPTABILITY IN THE LUAPULA VALLEY 


1. Anti-White. The movement came in the late nineteen- 
twenties, but there were no considerable numbers until about 1935. 
Although the movement is of European origin, there were no 
Europeans present and the missionary work was done entirely by 
Africans. The immediate message was that the European missionaries 
were liars, purposely distorting or suppressing the truth of the Bible. 
The people recognize the American origin of Watchtower and point 
to the large African population there, which they believe lives in 
perfect harmony with white Americans. The Witnesses pointed to 
the free and easy manner of the American and the Canadian on the 
platform, showing a familiarity which they could not expect from 
any Briton or Belgian. 

2. Anti-Mission and particularly anti-Rome. Differences in 
doctrine between established missions are traded upon, and these 
differences are clearly recognized by all members. Identification of 
European missions with Government is stressed (a cardinal belief is 
that the Church of Rome and the Roman Government in the earl 
days of Christianity were identical). Government is feared, and al 
Europeans are identified with Government, including missions. 

3. Acceptance into the movement. There is ready acceptance of 
those who have been ejected from other churches. Polygamists are 
accepted if they undertake not to marry again. 

The prestige of wealth. The size of the organization—which 
is always stressed—is proof of wealth. America is believed to be 
the epitome of wealth. Books and publications are numerous in the 
local dialect, and members receive magazines in Bemba each week. 
These are all available in great numbers and cheaply. There is 
attraction for the young, smart set. One fellow who, although a 
member, did not go to the assembly told me that he could not do 
so since he had nothing decent to wear. 

5. The rejection of established custom. Ancestral customs are said 
to be a burden on ‘publishing’. This is a good excuse for neglecting 
old customs in a country where time is money, and where the 
practice of old customs takes time and often now costs money. 


6. Delegation of position to Africans and absence of master- 
servant relationship. 
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| other 7. Mobility within the movement. A member may soon by his 
own ability of speech and persuasion come to a position of im- 
€ sects rtance; and very soon he is filling up forms and having them 
which ed away, and his name is ‘written’ at Lusaka. 


wever, 8. Lack of sex separation. Men and women sit together, and 
would | women may become officers as readily as men, if they have the 
ability. 





“4 The brotherhood. Membership is a stronger link now than 
clanship, and hospitality can be assured anywhere. 

10. The type of argument is acceptable to African thinking, for 
1eteen- it has much in common with arguments put forward to uphold 
t 1935. | belief in magic and witchcraft. The basis of all argument is the 
ere no | Bible itself (in any of its many translations whose subtleties are lost 
ely by | on Africans); and there is no way in which disproof of their doctrine 
onaries | can be made acceptable to them, particularly in view of the lack 
: Bible. | of European scientific and historical knowledge. The statements 
1 point | about evolution made during the assembly reflect this fact. State- 
ives in | ments such as: ‘We are living in a time of unparalleled woes’ are 
ated to | acceptable, not capable of logical disproof, and are used as a founda- 
on the | tion on which to build the assumption that the kingdom has already 
t from | begun in heaven. 

11. Acceptance of the efficacy of witchcraft. Witchcraft and magic 
ces in | are not swept aside as fictions, but are treated as active forces. 

1 these 12. The fact of persecution. The movement has been controlled 
tion of | in Rhodesia and is banned in the Congo. This is entered as proof 
elief is | of righteousness. 


LLEY 


e earl | 13. Method of teaching. Emphasis is laid on the part taken by 
and all | the learner: questions are encouraged. 
ns. , 14. Specific points from doctrine: 
at (a) The kingdom is at hand in this generation. 
b) Only Witnesses will be accepted into the kingdom. 
-which c) Life in the kingdom is earthly and not spiritual. 
| to be (d) In the kingdom there will a complete absence of all 
- in the the ills of this world and, a point stressed by Witnesses, 
1 week. all women will have children. 
here is (e) We all come from one ancestor, Adam, and the tribes 
ough a were differentiated at the tower of Babel. This resembles 
not do the local myth of origin: for Babel, read Kola or Angola. 
(f) The fact that in doctrine there is no room for the slightest 
re said doubt about anything. 
slecting IAN CUNNISON 
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master- 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


A SURVEY OF THE MISSIONARY OUTREACH 


Worvp Faitu In Action: The unified missionary enterprise of Protestant 
Christianity. Edited by CHaRLEs Tupor Leper. New York: Bobbs- 
Merrill. $3.00. 1951. 


Ege eeenad W. MORROW is on record as having said that ‘any 

party which takes credit for the rain must not be surprised 
if its opponents blame it for the drought’. In so saying he pointed 
to the Achilles tendon of the whole publicity side of the Christian 
missionary movement. In view of the tremendous claims which 
Christians make for their Faith, in view of the astonishing material 
assets which. they possess in buildings and facilities for the pro- 
motion of their religion, it is not surprising that the critical spectator 
asks why the results are not more conspicuous. 

That is a perfectly legitimate enquiry and one which we Christians 
must take very seriously indeed. First of all let us face quite frankly 
the fact that we have no really satisfactory answer. Statistical ballyhoo 
gets nowhere with the intelligent critic, and it is his criticism that 
counts. We believe that the ‘earth shall be filled with the glory of 
God as the waters cover the sea’. But on any ordinary understanding 
of what the prophet meant by that there is not much visible 
justification for the hope. : 

Having got ourselves properly humble, having recognized 
honestly that what is not wishful thinking about most of our 
publicity is and remains a demand on the faith, hope and charity 
of those to whom it is addressed, we can begin to take stock. 

The Glory of God was most signally set forth in the humiliation 
of the Son of God and it is possible that the Church of God and 
the missionary enterprise come nearest to reflecting that glory in 
the valley of humiliation, finding that valley as of old a most fruitful 
place. From that vantage point, all boasting over, we can look out 
upon our world and discern in that world and in the history of the 
last few centuries in particular manifest evidence of the operations 
of the grace of God. Therein we place our confidence and our hope. 

Thus approached there is much to be learnt by way of en- 
couragement, inspiration and humility in this book of essays edited 
by Dr Leber. The sub-title is “The Unified Missionary Enterprise 
of Protestant Christianity’. By this is not to be understood the 
unification ironically proclaimed in the third verse of the hymn 

47° 
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‘Onward Christian Soldiers’. Rather it designates the comprehensive 
standpoint from which a distinguished team of essayists approach 
their subject. The names of Roswell Barnes, Visser ’t Hooft, Glora 
Wysner, Emory Ross, Charles Ranson, Theodore Romig, Tamaki 
Uemura, Rajah Manikam, Stanley Rycroft, Frank Laubach and 
Norman Goodall are in themselves guarantees of real objectivity 
brought to bear upon the garnered material of rich experience. 

Several of the essays, as is common in any collection, stand out 
as peaks in what is, in this case, a very lofty mountain range. For 
the reviewer, at least, the manner in which the material was set 
forth in the essays entitled ‘Africa in Revolution’, “There are many 
Christians in Asia’ and “The Agony of China’ availed to open new 
windows, letting in the wind of the Spirit. The closing chapter 
entitled “The Decisive Encounter’ does quite perfectly what the 
closing essay of such a symposium should do and presents the Lord 
of the missionary task, the Lord who commissioned the enterprise, 
who is involved in it Himself, and who will fulfil it. 

This quite invaluable record of the outreach of Protestant 
Christianity in our generation is one which every public library 
ought to possess, so that through mission board publications the 
attention of the Christian public could be directed to it as a book 
to borrow and read and recommend. 


M. A. C. WARREN 
LONDON 
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Two RELIcIons. A comparative study of some distinctive ideas and ideals 
in Hinduism and Christianity. By JoHNn McKenzie. London: 
Lutterworth Press. 7s. 6d. 1950. 


B ROn SRA TIVE studies of religion are subject to two dangers. 
Either the comparison is based on the literal texts of the 
religions compared or, because of an unscientific over-enthusiasm 
for one religion, nothing but identities are discovered and the 
comparison degenerates into an explanation of the ideas of one 
religion in terms of the other. In the former case it is forgotten that 
the texts of the sacred scriptures are mere dead bones and that 
what clothes them with flesh and blood and makes them constitute 
a living religion is their continuous adjustment to the forces of 
thought and action ever impinging on their practical fulfilment. 
Studies of this kind, and we have many of them, especially by those 
who have not lived in the countries of the origin of those religions, 
are very clear-cut and definite. But they miss the pulsating vitality 
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of the actually functioning religion in the lives of millions of its 
adherents. The comparative study becomes an interesting but a 
useless play on the agreements and differences between ‘bloodless 
categories’. The other pitfall to which a writer of a comparative 
study is subject is to be blind to real differences and, for the sake of 
a so-called tolerance, to interpret every doctrine of one religion in 
terms of the doctrine of another and to establish wholesale identity. 
Dr McKenzie has admirably succeeded in avoiding both these pit- 
falls and his book deserves to be highly commended. 

Two Religions, as the author states in the preface, is not a com- 
prehensive comparison of Christianity and Hinduism, but a com- 
parative study of some of the distinctive ideas and ideals. The ideas 
that have been taken for the study are really fundamental and they 
are compared with the distinctive ideas and affirmations of the 
Christian Faith. To the fulfilment of his task our author brings to 
bear his wide and deep knowledge of the religions and philosophy 
of India, his long experience of the actual functioning of Hinduism 
among its adherents and a sympathetic understanding. He is fully 
alive to some of the close affinities between Christianity and the 
Bhakti religions included under Hinduism. But the conclusion of 
the whole matter is well expressed on page 32: ‘My own conviction 
is that it is not possible to merge Christianity in Hinduism or 
Hinduism in Christianity, or to synthesize them in some higher 
unity’. And quoting Schopenhauer’s sentence regarding the 
Upanishads, he says, ‘He was right at least in his recognition of the 
fact that we are faced with an Either-Or’. 

The book contains six chapters: The Christian Approach to 
Hinduism; The Social Order; The Ethical Problem; The Doctrine 
of God; Human Destiny: Deliverance or Redemption; Toleration: 
Hindu and Christian. Each chapter examines the contrast between 
the Hindu and the Christian position. Here we confine ourselves 
to a few remarks on some of the more important chapters, with a 
more detailed consideration of chapter 5. 

The second chapter, on Hinduism as a social system, is a clear 
and analytical study of the origin and growth of the Hindu social 
structure, its merits and defects. For people in the West it will 
be interesting to realize that, unlike every other great religion 
which demands of its adherents an assent to its conviction about 
reality, Hinduism requires of its adherents no belief in Hindu 
doctrines and ideals. To be a Hindu is to be in caste, and caste is 
hereditary. Our author recognizes that the Hindu social order has 
been subjected to very heavy pressure from various sources and that 
it is changing fast. But he is not sure that caste is disappearing in 
India. This is true at present, especially when we think of village 
India. But even in the villages ‘the acids of modernity’ are actively 
at work and probably, very soon, sooner than we expect, the caste 
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m will be completely gone. In relation to ancient social structures 
it is the first dent, the initial crack, which is difficult to make. But 
once the crack has developed the final fall soon follows. So far as 
the caste system is concerned, wide cracks have already appeared in 
it, and though this has taken a long time, the tempo of change 
becomes faster every year and the caste system cannot but yield. 
We must hope that with its disappearance the intimate relation that 
has always existed between the individual and society in the Hindu 
social structure will not also be lost. 

We have space in which to refer only briefly to Dr McKenzie’s 
treatment of the Hindu and Christian ideas of salvation in chapter 5. 
This is excellently done, and the contrast between Hinduism and 
Christianity is made to stand out clearly and unambiguously. The 
first point of contrast between the two lies in their attitude to sin 
and in the meaning which they attach to grace. For the Hindu, 
deliverance is more from the eternal cycle of births and deaths than 
from sin as separation from God. For the Christian, deliverance is 
from the power and the guilt of sin, leading to the larger life of the 
freedom of the Sons of God. Dr McKenzie is right when he states: 
‘Hindu thought at its — has never treated sin with the same 
seriousness. It has thought of sins rather than of sin, and a limit is 
set to the significance of each sin by the Karma idea’ (pp. 112, 113). 
He is also right when he points out that forgiveness in Hinduism 
is only an overlooking of the faults of suffering people by a supreme 
Lord and not, as in the Christian Faith, love in action at infinite 
cost to God. In Hinduism all incarnations are metaphysical; no 
Hindu Avatar ever becomes ‘obedient unto death’. The lonely way 
to Golgotha and the Lone Man on the Cross are unknown to 
Hinduism. The second important point of difference between the 
two faiths in this doctrine is that ‘in Hinduism individuals find 
deliverance but we hear nothing of the redemption of society’; 
whereas in Christianity redemption means ‘living in the world 
without being of it, sharing in the fellowship of the Church which 
our Lord founded, living in love to all men and in the practice of 
all the active virtues that flow from love’ (pp. 114, 115). The third 

int which Dr McKenzie mentions is that Christian redemption 
is a deliverance from futility into a life of significant purpose as a 
fellow-labourer with God. At the root of Hinduism is the idea of 
cyclic recurrence, and moksha, or liberation, is always a freedom 
from the temporal world-process which ‘goes on from aeon to aeon 
without goal, without meaning, without purpose’. 

It is a pleasure to commend this well-written and penetrating 
book to pastors, teachers and all who are concerned in Christian 
missions. 

Davip G. Mosss 

Histop CoLLece, NAGPUR 
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THE HINDU THEORY OF THE WORLD 


Tue Concept oF MAyA: An essay in historical survey of the Hindu 
theory of the world, with special reference to the Vedanta. 
By Paut Davip DeEvVANANDAN. London: Lutherworth Press, 
218. 1950. 


= ie is the thirteenth volume in the missionary research series 
of the Lutherworth Library. It is published under the 
auspices of the Department of Missions, Selly Oak Colleges. 

Dr Devanandan, an Indian Christian, who was educated at the 
University of Madras, the Pacific School of Religion, California 
and Yale University, was Professor of History and Philosophy of 
Religion at the United Theological College, Bangalore, returning 
there in 1946. The study published in this book was originally 
undertaken in Yale University Graduate School and subsequently 
accepted as a dissertation for the Ph.D. degree in the University. 

The doctrine of Maya is one of the central doctrines of Hinduism. 
The Indian mind has ever been concerned with the eternal triangle: 
God, or Reality, the world and the human soul. How do these three 
fit together? The general presupposition is that the Brahman is 
supreme and that the human sar is to merge with it. What, then, 
of the world? The answer is: it is Maya. But what exactly is meant by 
this term? The current popular notion that Maya means illusion is 
only partly right. Actually the problem is much more complicated 
and to clarify it is Dr Devanandan’s aim. He therefore presents a 
study of the history of this doctrine and bases his conclusions on 
the findings of a historical investigation into the growth and develop- 
ment of the Hindu world-view. In doing so he carefully abstains from 
all apologetic. The result is a book which is lucidly written, but never- 
theless one which makes heavy reading for anyone who is not fairly 
familiar with the almost hair-splitting niceties of Indian philosophic 
thought. The author has undoubtedly put the West under a debt 
of gratitude by this scholarly study, which traces the concept of 
Maya through the whole length of Hindu religious history. 

In nine chapters we are led from the pre-Vedic times to the 
present day. Each chapter begins with a brief characterization of 
the literature used as source-material for the period in question. 
Then the conception of the world and the contemporary notion of 
reality, as found in the literature of the period, are expounded. 
Finally, at the end of each chapter, the conception of the world and 
of God thus discussed are evaluated in their relation to the classical 
doctrine of Maya. In the last chapter the findings of the investigations 
are brought together and certain conclusions are drawn. 

The wealth of literature dealt with, both the sources and the 
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books interpreting them, Indian as well as non-Indian (books in 
German, however, are absent), is enormous. Here we can mention 
only a few of the conclusions at which the author arrives: 

‘There is reason to believe that pre-Vedic Maya, whether Aryan 
or Dravidian in origin, would come under the religious category 
of “Mana” ’ (p. 27). In the Vedas the term Maya ‘means primarily 
mysterious, awesome, wonder-working power which produces 
effects that transcend human understanding. It gives its possessor 
power over others, gods included, for good as well as for evil. It 
resides in men and in gods, and in the world generally’ (p. 23). 
There is not yet a ‘belief in the negative aspect of the maya doctrine. 
To the Vedic Indian the world is decidedly real’ (p. 31). “The 
Upanishads do not teach that the world is an illusion. The monistic 

rinciple, however, of the sole reality of the Brahman is recognized’ 
p. 62). In the Epic age ‘Maya was the mysterious power of God’ 
which both helps reveal the [gvara to the world of men’ and ‘hides 
from the human mind the real nature of the individual’s relation 
to the eternal Brahman’ (p. 67). “The world is a source of delusion’, 
but it is real (p. 75). Even the Brahma Siitras do not seem to hold to 
the doctrine of Afasion (p. 84). In the Karikds of Gaudapdda it is 
maintained for the first time ‘that, since there is but one reality, 
the Brahman alone, everything else is illusion’ (p. 84). Sankara 
differentiates between lower and higher knowledge, avidya, which 
is really nescience, and vidya. From the point of view of avidya, the 
phenomenal universe is real, though in relation to the Absolute it is 
Maya, i.e. an incomprehensible mystery. But when the state of 
vidya is reached and the individual soul discovers its identity with 
the Brahman it becomes clear that the whole world is due to the 
a of avidya, alias Maya, and as such is an illusion. To Ramdanuja, 

rahman is a person. The world, though different from Brahman, 
is his body. It is Maya; that does not, however, mean ‘this illusory 
world (as Sankara interprets it), but this wonderful world’ (P. 132). 

In the later parts of the book the author traces the development 
of the idea of Maya through the subsequent centuries down to modern 
times, when speculative thinkers such as Rabindranath Tagore, 
S. Radhakrishnan and Wadia have struggled with the same old 
problem, trying to interpret it in a new way, if not filling it 
with quite a new meaning. 

The revolutionary change in the condition of life and thought 
in modern India has brought about a silent revolution. ‘A new 
Hindu ideology is in the making with which it seems difficult to 
reconcile the orthodox postulates of Hindu religious theory’ (p. 222). 
There is a new discovery of the value of the world, of the meaning 
of God and of the need for social service. And there is a need for 
new religious conceptions which will fit in with the new realities of 
life. Dr Devanandan concludes: ‘Nothing less than the complete 
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transformation of religious theory is the logical conclusion towards 
which the entire process of the changes now prevalent in Hindu 
religious practice is leading’—which shows how topical the book is. 


PauL GABLER 
Niedernjesa iiber Géttingen 


A STUDY IN COLONIAL SYSTEMS 


BriTisH AND Soviet CoLoniaL Systems. By KaTHLEEN M. STau_. 
London: Faber. 12s. 6d. 1951. 


6 inn book begins with a clear account of the British colonial 
system, then explains the constitution of the U.S.S.R. and 
finally gives a useful account of the constitutional position of the five 
Central Asian Union Republics: the Uzbek, the Kazakh, the Turk- 
men, the Tajik and the Kirghiz. Mrs Stahl has managed to compress 
a large subject into a small compass, and has made a creditable 
attempt to overcome a greater difficulty—the difficulty presented by 
the fact that in Soviet Russia laws and regulations mean just what 
leases the Politburo, a self-elected, self-renewing body suffering 
ben the disability inherent in the possession of absolute power. 
Mrs Stahl has no illusions about the U.S.S.R. For instance, she 
shows a sound scepticism about the guarantees provided by the 
Soviet constitution for such liberal principles as the independence 
of the judiciary and the freedom of conscience and worship, of 
speech and assembly. She is, however, perhaps too generous to the 
framers of the constitution in suggesting that they may have regarded 
these principles as prima facie desirable. Had they in fact any greater 
respect for these principles than they had for ‘bourgeois’ justice, 
i.e. justice as we understand it, which is not an instrument of state 
licy? It seems more probable that the object was to deceive the 
est. Here success has often been secured. When the constitution 
appeared, classes to study it were formed in Britain on the innocent 
supposition that the guarantees it included were enforcible by the 
Soviet citizen as legal rights are enforcible in Britain. Such students 
tend to be impressed by Article 17 of the constitution, which asserts 
the right of every Soviet republic to secede from the Union. Mrs 
Stahl rightly comments that there is no ground for supposing that 
any republic would in fact be allowed to do so. No such written 
tee is offered to territories of the British Commonwealth, yet 
ire and Burma have in fact seceded, while the Dominions are free 
to do exactly as they like. A citizen of a Soviet republic, however, 
who advocated secession or was even suspected 1 favouring such 
a policy would be labelled a bourgeois nationalist and removed from 
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his accustomed haunts in the usual way. It would be quite impossible 
for such criticism as the West Indies have uttered about British 
sugar —— to be expressed about Soviet economic policy not merely 
by a Soviet republic but even by a satellite state such as Hungary 
or Czechoslovakia. 

How completely Moscow controls every corner of the five 
Republics is made quite clear by Mrs Stahl. All matters of prime 
importance, including finance and in particular public security, are 
reserved to ministries in Moscow which merely have branches 
subordinate to them in the Republics. Equally important is the fact 
that the Communist Party—the only party allowed to exist—is an 
All-Union body under the direction of Moscow: it permeates every 
organization from ministries to sports clubs, so that Moscow inspires 
and controls everything. The passage on page 98, describing the 
busy political life of the citizen of Samarkand, is misleading unless 
read in conjunction with the author’s reminder on page 63 that (to 
strengthen her restrained wording) a Soviet election is not an election 
at all but merely an opportunity to say yes or no to a single candidate 
chosen from above with an eye not to the wishes of the electorate 
but to the needs of the state. Soviet sympathizers might plead the 
presence of representatives of the Republics in the Supreme Soviet 
SF pemongee of their interests, but, as Mrs Stahl points out, this 

y meets rarely and for very short periods. She might have added 
that when it does meet its function is to approve nem. con. policies 
and measures already decided upon by the Dolitburo. 

In the five Republics, where the chief religion is Islam, the 
state policy is anti-religious, as it is elsewhere. No one can follow 
a political career unless he is anti-religious, since this is a criterion 
for membership of the Party, and no candidate for office is put 
forward unless he is a Party man, or a non-party man approved by 
the Party. The high ecclesiastic from England who visited Russia 
towards the end of the war was wrongly reported as saying that 
religion in Russia was free: what he said was that in the churches 
worship was free—a quite different thing. The freedom of conscience 
provided for in the constitution must not be so used as to put 
religion above the State. One cannot imagine any Soviet institution 
being allowed to use as its device the motto of a well-known City 
ae og Unto God only be honour and glory; but if it substituted 
Stalin for God the statement would hardly attract attention amid 
the flood of adulation that surges continuously round the feet of 
Marshal Stalin. 

In spite of the gulf between Soviet claims and the reality, they 
make an appeal to some people in British colonies which can only 
be met by political developments such as are now being made and 
by eliminating discrimination. Where the Soviet appeal is effective, 
this is partly through the exhibition of the good and concealment 
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of the bad (it is not evident at first sight, for instance, that the 
equality of all races in the Soviet Union resides largely in equal 
impotence before the Politburo), and partly because it offers quick 
results. Finally, the moral appeal is narrow and easy to accept. The 
operation of the democratic system requires the difficult qualities 
of forbearance, moderation and respect for fair play. Communism 
calls for hard work and devotion to the Party, it is true; but such 
qualities as hatred and envy, arrogance and untruthfulness, are 
positively encouraged, provided that they are canalized in the 
direction indicated by the Politburo. That is why to hitch one’s 
waggon to the Red Star is to find oneself going morally downhill. 


R. W. BuLiLarp 





OIL AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


WELLs oF Power. By Sir OLaF Caroz. Maps. London and New York: 
Macmillan. 15s. $3.00. 1950. 


> tee book makes a most important contribution to the study of 
the whole of the Middle East and not only of the problem of 
Oil—and it is most relevant to the situation as it is now developing 
in Persia in connexion with the nationalization of the oil industry. 
The sub-title, “The challenge to Islam, a study in contrasts’, suggests 
its scope. 

The book was only published in 1950 and yet it is already out 
of date, so fast have matters moved. The latest developments have 
altered the situation so materially that some of the argument of this 
most fascinating study already needs modification. 

Sir Olaf Caroe writes not only with authority and intimate 
knowledge of his subject but with sympathy and understanding of 
the lands and peoples of whom he writes. He brings the subject into 
relationship with world affairs, where it properly belongs. “The 

olitics of the Gulf are a reflexion in Eastern waters of rivalries 
etween European States.’ He traces the roots of the present situation 
back into the history of the past, with special emphasis on the latter 
period of British influence in the Persian Gulf, which he suggestively 
calls ‘organization without occupation’. One absorbing question 
inevitably arises: who will play the part which the British have played 
for so long in maintaining stability and peaceful relationships in these 
regions? Or will the rivalries and growing national feelings lead to a 
new period of unrest? 
he writer emphasizes two important factors which have had 
a profound effect on the course of affairs in these parts and beyond. 
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One he calls the spirit of Islam, or ‘the Islamic way of life’. Islam is 
the common religious background of the t majority of all the 
peoples who occupy these regions. It is refreshing to find a writer 
who so clearly acknowledges the supreme importance of the spiritual 
side of life, but he is disappointing in his analysis as to where the 
strength of Islam lies. He leaves one no nearer an understanding of 
this baffling subject. One cannot accept his statement that the small 
success of Christian missionary effort ‘is a proof that the heritage 
of the Muslim world is a thing full of meanings which leaves no 
spiritual void’. 

The other factor which Sir Olaf emphasizes is the influence of 

t personalities on the course of history. He quotes Sir Arnold 

ilson as saying ‘It is a wonder of history that from this island 
(Britain) men have gone out . . . to exercise in many regions, of which 
the Persian Gulf is only one, a moral influence often without material 
backing, which brought peace to waters which for a thousand years 
knew no security. . .. The British Empire rests on men’. He mentions 
a succession of great personalities who influenced the course of 
events, among them Sir Percy Cox, Sir Arnold Wilson, Curzon, and 
Arab leaders such as Ib’n Saud and others. It is more than ever 
necessary, he insists, that the tradition should be saved and passed 
on to those who succeed. He makes some interesting suggestions as 
to how this tradition might be fostered and encouraged. 

There are two great changes apparent in the situation to-day as 
compared with earlier times. In the past the importance of the Middle 
East has been as a corridor connecting East and West and this still 
persists, for the great air routes pass over this part of the world 
to-day just as formerly camel caravans slowly crossed the deserts 
between the Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean. But to-day 
another factor is attracting the attention of the world towards these 
regions by the presence in such abundance of oil. This has radically 
altered the whole situation and has drawn the covetous eyes of the 
whole world towards these hot, arid lands. The other factor, which 
this book does not sufficiently take into consideration, is the rapid 
rise and the force of nationalism among the peoples of the Middle 
East. It was perhaps impossible to estimate the intensity of this 
development before the agitation against the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company began. This new-found nationalism may prove explosive 
enough to disturb the whole equilibrium of the Middle East. Sir 
Olaf Caroe works out a most convincing picture of the way in which 
the external Powers are being inevitably drawn towards the area 
around the head of the Gulf as if to the centre of a vortex, but he 
does not sufficiently allow for the centrifugal, explosive force, still 
largely latent, which these countries are beginning to exert to free 
themselves from the interference of external Powers in their internal 
affairs. They want the freedom to express themselves in their own 
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way and not to be dictated to from outside. There is urgent need for 
a new understanding, based on goodwill on both sides. 

The t problems inevitable in the rapid infusion of large 
industrial concerns into an economically backward people are well 
defined. ‘A ready-made industrial technique, acquired in foreign 
lands, has been thrust by foreigners in the course of a few years 
upon age-old peasant and tribal populations.’ Not much imagination 
is needed to fill in the picture of what is happening in all these 
countries. The present dispute in Persia underlines the truth and 
the importance of the observation that ‘in the reaching of new 
agreements patience and statecraft are needed on both sides’. Let 
us hope that these qualities will be forthcoming. 

The book leaves one with a heightened sense of the urgency and 
magnitude of the problems confronting not only the countries of the 
Middle East but all those great Powers, East and West, which are 
interested in the control and development of the vast oil reserves 
which are being exploited. It constitutes a great challenge to the 
Christian Church to give of its best in men and effort to present 
Christ, who alone can satisfy the needs and aspirations of peoples 
awakening to a new, strange way of life. 


W. J. THompson 
Bishop in Iran 
IsFAHAN 





BASIC CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES 


CHRISTIAN BELIEF: A course of open lectures delivered in the Universi 
of Cambridge. By Atec R. Viper. London: S.C.M. Press. 10s. 6d. 
New York: Scribners. $2.25. 1950. 


1: is now ten years since the series of open lectures arranged 
by the Board of the Divinity Faculty in the University of 
Cambridge was inaugurated by Dr J. S. Whale with his brilliant 
Christian Doctrine, so widely read and appreciated since, in many 
arts of the world. It must have taken some courage for Dr Vidler, 
in 1949, to choose to follow the same general pattern in his lectures. 
The results, set out in these pages, amply reward the courage, for, 
if ‘Whale’ was the book of the ’forties, “Vidler’ is likely to be the 
book of the ’fifties. We are not likely to have another such sound, 
succinct and penetrating statement of the basic Christian doctrines 
for some time. Indeed, one cannot recall any book comparable with 
these since James Denney’s Studies in Theology. 
A comparison between Dr Whale and Dr Vidler might provide 
an interesting exercise in theological criticism. Some may find it 
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curious that the Free Churchman speaks of doctrine and ‘the 
Anglican of belief. Yet the most significant thing is the extraordinary 
unanimity, so characteristic of Lange eology, concerning 
the things that matter. And neither of these theologians scorns a 
touch of slang or a turn of humour if it serves to make a point. 

To the present reviewer, an even more interesting comparison 
is between this book and Dr Vidler’s earlier Plain Man’s Guide to 
Christianity. The latter was no mean achievement and seems to 
have met with less appreciation than it deserves, but it falls far 
below the new book both in maturity of thought and in grace of 
treatment. Among other values, the economy of expression and the 
skill with which relevant details are introduced into the treatment of 
some major theme help to make Christian Belief a sufficient guide 
for any man. 

Dr Vidler has an enviable felicity in the use of apt quotation, 
and the lists of references, usefully appended to each chapter, are 
not merely a testimony to the width and depth of the author’s read- 
ing, but provide a valuable bibliography, of things both old and new 
likely to be particularly helpful to many students of theology in 
lands where advice for further reading is not always at hand. 

Yet beyond all these qualities of scholarship and mind lies that 


of deep en and a truly evangelical understanding. If Dr Vidler 


writes so well of Christian belief, it is because he is a believer and 
knows what he believes and in Whom he believes. It is the proper 
ambition of every writer to gather within his pages clarity of thought, 
adequacy of expression and richness of experience. And where 
many have failed Dr Vidler has succeeded, with the result that he 
has given us a book which really satisfies. 

It is highly unlikely that Dr Vidler had the needs of the younger 
churches in mind when he wrote, but it is quite certain that he 
has bestowed a great gift on those who teach the Faith and preach 
the Gospel in any land whatever. There is at present a strong move- 
ment which aims at making good the deficiencies of theological 
literature in the Church overseas. There are some who think that 
this need can best be met by translation of outstanding books 
written in the West; and in this context Dr Vidler’s book will 
certainly receive serious consideration. Yet it may prove that Christian 
Belief is not susceptible to such treatment, for part of its value lies 
in that personal touch and idiom which defies the translator’s skill. 
It is quite certain, however, that this book, both in method and in 
content, will provide much stimulus to those who are attempting 
similar tasks for their own people, and henceforth, in at least one 
theological college of the East, Vidler will join Denney and Whale 
as a ‘must’ for recommended reading. 

Marcus WARD 

BANGALORE 

32 
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THE GERMAN CHRISTIAN VOCABULARY 


DER CHRISTLICHE WORTSCHATZ DER DEUTSCHEN SPRACHE. By FRiso 
Mewzer. Lahr, Baden: Ernst Kaufmann. DM. 21. 1951. 


6 Be handsome volume presents in alphabetical order nearly 

five hundred German words, all from the vocabulary of the 
Church. It is intended as a contribution to the effort to save the 
values of this historic vocabulary, which has been so largely debased 
—or rather, murdered—zerredet, ‘talked to pieces’. 

Dr Melzer is conscious of being a pioneer. In the absence of 
dictionaries of Luther and the Pietists, he makes full use of 'Triibner’s 
Deutsches Wérterbuch, and refers occasionally to Kittel’s ‘mighty’ 
Theological Dictionary of the New Testament (Abba, apostle, 
demon, deacon, fasting); but his outstanding distinction is his use 
of the Hymn-book to supplement the Bible. ‘There is no index, but 
a useful appendix groups the words according to their origin and use. 

The book is intended primarily to help all Christian workers, 
from ministers to club-leaders, to recover their linguistic inheritance; 
and the hope is expressed that its simplicity will make it acceptable 
to ordinary churchgoers and even to non-Christian enquirers. The 
author also regards his work as a challenge to non-German 
Protestant churches to do likewise, with a view to producing an 
oecumenical symposium. He even looks beyond—to Roman Catholic 
co-operation in a comprehensive scientific undertaking. 

hat, however, is a different proposition, for the present volume 
is mainly concerned with ———- Most of the articles might well 
be used as sermon outlines. They expound the evangelical faith and 
often contrast it with Roman Catholic views or with the tenets of 
anthroposophy or existentialism. 

Dr Melzer’s treatment of words connected with church life and 
worship enables the reader to appreciate the position of evangelical 
Christians in post-Nazi Germany, and the inclusion of articles on 
bell, organ, pulpit, gown, etc., makes the picture vivid. It also 
reminds us that this is not a Bible Dictionary, and raises the question 
whether it may not fall between two stools. So much Biblical 
material is given that again and again the reader finds himself wishing 
for more: e.g., Jeremiah 31, 33 is quoted in the article on ‘Law’: 
why not Jeremiah 31, 31 in those on ‘New’ and “Testament’? The 
paragraph on God-fearing (p. 299) might have been expected to say 
that this represents more than one expression in the original, and to 
mention the passages in Psalms and Acts in which it seems to mean 
proselytes. Some expansion also seems desirable on the use of the 
word ‘Lord’ in the Old Testament and its application to Jesus in the 
New. Again, one might have expected on page 228 a reference to the 
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fact that the Ziirich translation (1931) gives the literal Friedenstifter in 
the margin at Matthew 5, 9. On the other hand, there are occasional 
pamplee of questionable exegesis—as when the purpose of the record 
that the Tempter quoted from the Law (Matt. 5, 6) is said to be to 
show that Scripture on the lips is no guarantee of an inner right to 
appeal to it (p. 439). Another instance occurs on page 259, where 
‘spirit’ in Psalms 31, 6 is said to mean ‘the new person created in me 
by the Holy Spirit’. A few more cross-references would also be 
welcome, e.g., linking Fretheit with Freund, Neu with Wiedergeburt. 

In addition to the appendix already mentioned, there is an essa 
of thirteen pages on ‘How we have debased the Christian vocabulary’. 
This is a valuable part of the book for foreign readers, dealing as it 
does with phenomena common to all peoples. 

The German mother-tongue as a whole, according to Dr Melzer, 
has now become untrustworthy. Words which ought to express the 
whole man have become limited to the intellectual, the sentimental 
or the moral. The mutilation, especially of Christian words, had been 
going on for centuries in sermons and lectures, and became a part 
of Nazi policy under the inspiration of Ludendorff. 

This murdering of language is then examined and illustrated in 
respect not only of form (Gestalt) and meanin eer but also of 
force (Gewalt). As to form, the old music of full vowels has largely 
been thinned into the dull short e; and whole words are often 
omitted—as in common greetings like ‘Morning!’—because we 
have no time for them: other things are more important. Similarly 
words and phrases and short sentences are flung about without 
syntax, by religious writers as well as secular—like wood chopped up 
for burning. 

The murder of meaning is then shown to be bound up with 
social change, as in the case of Marschall and Pfaffe. Poets also are 
guilty, and a heavy charge is laid against Rilke. Glaring examples 
occur in political propaganda, especially that of the “Third Reich’. 
But those who oppose National Socialism often fall into the same 
error—as when the German people in 1946 were said to be treading 
the way to Golgotha. The chief aim of the book is to awaken the 
conscience of Christians, who are really the worst sinners, con- 
stantly applying Christian terms to non-Christian things. 

Finall , all this takes the force out of words, so that most of 
what we hear and read is pious twaddle. This intentionally shocking 
statement is illustrated by a quotation from the Report of the 
Edinburgh Conference (1910), full of pious clichés, but lacking 
ane and power. 

t Melzer has launched a campaign for sincerity: good luck to 
him in the name of the Lord. 
J. R. Coates 


NORTHLEIGH, WITNEY. 
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A BIBLE FOR THE SCHOOLS 


THe SHORTER OxForD BiBLE. Abridged and edited by G. W. Briccs, 
G. B. Carrp and N. Mickiem. London and New York: Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d. (School Edition: 6s.). $1.85. 1951. 


a is a superb piece of work. 

The whole Bible is a very difficult volume; in schools an 
impossibly difficult volume. The head-notes of the Authorized 
Version which were once a help are now a hindrance, often a derision. 
Shorter Bibles have therefore long been recognized as necessary for 
schools. (They are equally necessary as guides to private devotion, 
but that is another sere This Shorter Oxford Bible is one of the 
best in two respects: the Bible is treated not merely as great literature 
but as religious literature; and the books are put in something 
approximating to their historic setting. Deuteronomy, for instance, is 
printed among the prophets. 

But the editors claim, and justly, that there are here certain new 
emphases: In the first place, the Bible is a church book; in it God 
speaks to man as a member of a community; without that community 

ere would have been no Bible. In the second, the Bible is concerned 
not with what wise men think, but with what God has said and done. 
And thirdly, the New Testament is not properly explicable in terms 
of the Old; the gap in time and in doctrine is too wide; a new emphasis 
accordingly is laid on ‘the sober work of the priests and of the wise 
men’, and more particularly upon the growth of the hope of personal 
immortality. 

Immense pains have been taken in making the selection. For 
example, the story of the Flood is taken from Genesis 6, 5-8, 13-142; 
7, 1-5, 7, 10, 12, 17b, 22 f; 8, 6-12, 13b, 20-22; 9, 1-7; the story 
of Absolom’s rebellion from 2 Samuel 15, 1-7, 9 f, 13-16a, 24-34, 
37; 16, 16-18, 23a; 17, 1 f, 4f, 7-14a, 15-22; 18, 2, 5-12, 14-17, 
19-33. It is astonishing how sharply the colours and outlines are 
focused under this treatment. 

The head-notes form a most valuable feature of the book. 
Consider these, taken at random. On the Flood: 

Traces have been found in Mesopotamia of a prehistoric flood on which 
this story is based. Here it is taken as an example of the disaster which comes 
upon men when they disregard God. According to Jesus (Luke 17, 22-7), 
the fault of Noah’s contemporaries was that they were too much engrossed 


in the business of everyday life to pay any heed to the demands of God. 
But the story of catastrophe ends with a promise of the mercy of God. 


Or this, on Deuteronomy (placed between Zephaniah and Habakkuk): 


Date: 621 B.c. For the finding of this book see 2 Kings 22 (p. 117). The 
old laws and stories were rewritten in the light of the teaching of the eighth- 
century prophets. This code was an attempt to take seriously the demands of 
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God in national life. As with the earlier law book in Exodus (see pp. 52-4), 
this code is ascribed to Moses, and written as though the entry into Canaan 
still lay in the future. 

The text is that of the Authorized Version for the Canonical 
books, and of the Revised Version for the Apocrypha, with a few 
exceptions in favour of familiarity, accuracy or intelligibility. 

he seven sections of the Old Testament are as follows: 


1. In the Beginning (Eden to Babel). 
2. The Old Testament Church: Stories of the Patriarchs. 
3. The People (Moses and the Exodus). 
4. The Land (Joshua to the Captivity). 
5. The Prophets. 
6. The Priests. 
7. The Wise Men. 


Similarly the five sections of the New Testament are all alike 
called the New Testament Church, thus: 


1. The New Testament Church: The Gospel. 
2. The Teaching of Jesus. 
3. The Apostles. 
4. The Apostolic Letters: The Christian Way. 
5. The Christian Faith. 


This last is grouped round the clauses of the Apostles’ Creed; 
for example: 

I Belteve: Heb. 11, 6; Rom. 10, 9, 12-15; Jude 3, 17-21, 24 f. 

God the Father Almighty: Rev. 4, 8c, 11; Jas. 1, 17 f; Rom. 11, 
33-6; 1 John 1, 5-9; Rev. 15, 3 f; Heb. 13, 26 f. 

esus Christ: Heb. 1, 1-4; 13, 8; Col. 1, 9-20; Phil. 2, 1-11; 
1 Tim. 1, 15; Gal. 2, 20; 1 Pet. 2, 18-25; 1 Cor. 15, 1-14, 19-26; 
Heb. 2, 6-10, 17-18; 4, 14-16; Eph. 1, 15-23; Col. 3, 1-4, 12-17; 
opt 5, 11-13; 1 Thess. 4, 13 f, 18; 5, 1 f, 4-10, 14-23; 2 Cor. 5, 
1, 6, g-10. 

The Gospel section is in effect an abbreviated harmony based on 
Mark, which is printed complete with a line by its side, the other 
extracts being slightly indented. So, for example, the Seven Words 
from the Cross are printed together. 

Where the evangelists have recorded the occasion of any of the 
teaching of Jesus, that teaching is placed in its context in the Gospel 
section. In the section, The Teaching of Fesus, the material is arranged 
under subject headings; for example: The Love of God (the Lost 
Sheep, Coin, Son). 

One or two small criticisms: I could wish that a stricter view of 
obscurity had been taken here and there: “The woman was left of her 
two sons’. . . ‘And the bones came together, bone to his bone’. . . 
‘Julius courteously entreated Paul’. . . ‘Sailing was now dangerous, 
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because the fast was now already past’. Theologians grievousl 
underestimate the harm done by archaic language. And surely it 
is time we said goodbye for ever to Roman numerals and to the use 
of ‘Eastern’ in a pejorative sense (p. 88). 

One not so small criticism must be added. There is an excellent 
table of contents, two adequate maps and a more than adequate 
fourteen-page school syllabus. But there is no index. It is impossible 
to find any particular verse except by hunting for it. 


But this is an important, indeed an indispensable, book. No / 


teacher of the Bible can afford to be without it. 


C. KincsLey WILLIAMS. 
Fowey, CORNWALL 





CHINA MISSIONARY HISTORY 


Tue CoveNANT Missionary Society IN Cuina: A Thesis. By Ear. 
C. DaHLstTROM. Maps. 1950. 


Opes book is a thesis submitted to the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, U.S.A., as part requirement for the Ph.D. degree. 
It should be said at once that the thesis reveals experience, knowledge, 
—— and judgment of no mean order. The Covenant Mission- 
ary Society in China began its work in the year 1890 and, after the 
pes yt by bandits of three of its missionaries in the disorders of 
1948, 
Church, which succeeded to its work and to its property. 
The withdrawal had been carefully, prayerfully and deliberately 
eS The tragedy did no more than hasten that withdrawal 
y a few days or weeks. Here, then, is the complete life-story of a 





withdrew from China, after handing over to the Chinese | 


mission, and the reader is able to watch its growth and activities from , 


first to last. The thoroughness with which the author has done his 
work is seen, among other things, by the detailed history of every 
man and woman missionary, by the ten life-stories of Chinese 
workers selected out of two hundred available, by the list of eve 
station, headstation, preaching-place and school in the area, wit 
names in English ro Chinese, and by the usual bibliography. The 
missionary list is very illuminating, with its clear picture of the 
culture, training, health, length of service and reasons and dates of 
retirement. The effect of reading through such a list is cumulative. 

The Mission passed through the various phases of missionary 
control, leading to a final devolution which has been characteristic 
of the period in China. The missionary’s hand, kindly though 
it was, held more firmly and responsibly to the helm than was 
ordinary in societies of the British type, especially if they were 
organically connected with a mother church. 
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The origin of the Covenant Missionary Society is of considerable 
interest. During the worldwide revival in the 1850s and 1860s 
certain members of the Church of Sweden felt that organization to 
be too rigid. They seceded and set up their own body, which stressed 
the fact of conversion for the individual Christian and the duty of 
the Church to evangelize. 

Large numbers of them soon moved to the U.S.A. There they 
found, among their own kinsfolk, nothing that satisfied their needs 
or their aims. So they continued much as they were, stressing then 
and always the thought and the word ‘mission’. The ‘mission’ was 
the very purpose of the ‘Church’. They were not in contrast: the 
one implied the other. That was their faith, then and through the 

ears in China. They regarded themselves as part of the Swedish 
utheran Church organized as a missionary society, whether in 
the United States, Canada, Alaska, China or elsewhere. 

Their pioneer, Peter Matson, reached China in 1890. He was 
accompanied and followed by other like-minded and able men and 
women. The ‘mission’ grew up in a natural way round some five 
or six headstations, with central headquarters in the main cities of 
Siang-yang and Fancheng, on the Han river in Northern Hupeh. 

Evangelism was ever the centre of all activities. Education, 
medicine, literature and social and philanthropic service were all 
established and maintained as the instruments of evangelism. 
Whether Matson and his colleagues followed a homeland pattern 
or whether they were influenced in their planning by churches in 
their locality is not stated. At any rate, the shape of things turned 
out largely typical of what others of other traditions were doing, and 
if they built instinctively, it goes to show how natural are the forms 
which the Christian tradition has assumed down the centuries. 

Whether, for the general reader, this type of study is of as 
much value as some other forms of writing may be doubted. Mr 
Dahlstrém has, however, written a book which has its great worth 
for those interested in this type of history. For most people a vivid 
life of Peter Matson would be an inspiration and would convey much 
of the story of this thesis. 

Yet there is something here that is unique, and this book will 
be a valuable memorial to all those closely concerned and a reinforce- 
ment of the rightness of their church-building to those more 
distantly connected. 

Other societies, especially of the British type, successfully faced 
the problem of devolution at an earlier date than the Covenant 
Society. None, in the end, completed the task more fully or in a more 
devoted and generous spirit. 


H. B. RATTENBURY 
LONDON 
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AN ANCIENT CHURCH OF INDIA 


A History oF THE Mar THoMA CHURCH AND ITs Doctrines. (Indian 
Research Series vy By K. K. Kuruvitia. Madras: Christian 
Literature Society of India. Rs 2.4. 1951. 


HE south west coast of India, the land of Malabar, is of great 
interest to Christians in other parts of the world as the seat of 

an ancient church, tracing its origin to days prior to the evangel- 
ization of western Europe. The Church of the Thomas Christians, 
or the Syrian Church, as it is often called nowadays, Nestorian in 
origin, is a community numbering about 1,700,000, and this book 
deals with one section of it, with 150,000 members, which has been 
greatly influenced by its contacts with the Reformed churches of 
the West, particularly the Church of England. The author is well 
qualified to deal with this subject. He is typical of many laymen 
whom the Syrian Church has sent out into prominent positions in 
government service and public life all over India and whose many 
years of experience as teacher and head of the theological seminary 
of his church specially fits him to deal with its history and doctrines. 
The difficulty of putting new wine into old bottles is well 
illustrated by the story of the misfortunes of the Syrian Church 
over the long period of its contact with western Christendom from 
the sixteenth century. The first three chapters deal briefly with 
the history of the Syrian Church, indicating the evidence in support 
of the tradition that the Church owes its origin to St Thomas 
the Apostle. The activities of the Roman Catholic missionaries 
from the time of the Portuguese Settlement and the Synod of Diamper 
in 1599, when the Archbishop of Goa attempted to force the Thomas 
Christians into submission to the Pope, are dealt with at some 
length. That regrettable incident in church history is of importance 
because ‘ the Acts and Decrees of the Synod of Diamper are of no 
inconsiderable value as an historic record of the faith and practice, 
both of the Roman and Syrian Churches at the close of the sixteenth 
century’ (p. 7). The burning of practically every liturgical book 
which expressed any doctrine contrary to those of Rome has deprived 
the Syrian Church of the sources to which its scholars would 
naturally turn for any study of its history and doctrines. However, 
the Decrees of Diamper furnish sufficient evidence that the Syrian 
Church of Malabar preserved an expression of the Christian 
Faith in marked divergence from that of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and this is of considerable importance in assessing the part 
which the Syrian Church may be expected to play in the oecumenical 
movement to-day. It would appear in fact that at the close of the 
sixteenth century this Church had much in common with the 
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principles which inspired the western Reformation. During the 
next two hundred years, the Roman Catholic missions tried with 
varying degrees of success to enforce submission on the Syrians, 
but many resisted and during this period began the connexion of 
this ancient Church in South India with the Jacobite churches of 
Syria and Jerusalem, when the Jacobite Bishop of Jerusalem came 
to India and consecrated their bishop as Mar Thoma I. This 
connexion remains to the present day with one section of the 
Syrian Church, but the dawn of the nineteenth century saw the 
beginning of interest by the Church of England in the spiritual 
welfare of this Church. The Church Missionary Society sent its 
first missio to Travancore in 1816 to found the ‘Mission of 
Help’ to the Syrian Church, believing that if it could regain its 
former doctrinal purity and be stirred to evangelistic zeal, it might 
be powerfully used of God for the conversion of the masses of India. 
We have a description in chapter 3 of the sorry state of the Church 
at this time, and although the Mission of Help came to a premature 
end after twenty years, the influence of the missionaries remained 
and the Mar Thoma Church of to-day had its birth in the movement 
for reform which gathered strength during the last century. On 
pages 15 to 17 we are given a valuable outline of the practices 
which were the subject of the reformation movement. The litigation 
of the reformers with the ‘orthodox’ section of the Church, which led 
to the final split in 1889 and the loss of all the church property, is 
described in some detail, and with the beginning of the independent 
Church began the work of formulating the Church’s doctrines, 
which is the subject matter of the latter part of the book. The 
destruction of the ancient service books has increased the difficulty 
of this task and although the fundamental tenets are clear from its 
practice, it has not yet proved possible to frame a statement of faith 
which has secured adoption by the General Assembly of the Church. 
In later chapters the author briefly considers the influence of 
Hindu thought on the belief and practice of the Church and expresses 
the hope that the Mar Thoma Church ‘may take her full shige in 
working out such a theology as will deserve the sympathetic study 
of Christian devotees and the final acceptance of Christ as Lord of 
all men’ (p. 45) The book ends with a review of the situation con- 
fronting the Church to-day. We are told that the Mar Thoma 
Church ‘has always stood for the union of the churches’ and that 
there has been for some years ‘occasional inter-communion’ with 
the Anglican Church (p. 51). The Church has not yet defined its 
attitude to the Church of South India, although it is a matter of fact 
that the inter-communion which was enjoyed with the Anglican 
Church is being practised with the same con tions within the 
C.S.I. Many hope that this situation will soon be officially recognized, 
for both bodies have much to give and receive in closer fellowship 
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with each other. It must be obvious from Mr Kuruvilla’s book that 
the movement which brought the Mar Thoma Church to birth and 
which has inspired its evangelistic zeal in recent times is one which 
is in accord with the spirit of the Reformed churches now united 
in the C.S.I. Perhaps the desire to do nothing to hinder the eventual 
healing of the breach with other branches of the Syrian Church 
is the reason for delay in drawing into closer relationship with the 
C.S.1. 


Puitip Lea 
EritH, KENT 





CHRISTIANITY IN ETHIOPIA 


Tue CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND Missions IN Eruiopia. By J. SPENCER 
TRIMINGHAM. London: World Dominion Press. 2s. 6d. 1950. 


lee history of evangelical missionary endeavour in Ethiopia is a 

remarkable one. When, in 1919 the Rev. Karl Cederkvist, 
pioneer missionary of Evangeliska Fosterlands-Stiftelsen, passed 
away, he had worked as almost the only missionary in Ethiopia for 
sixteen years. His death, however, marked the beginning of a new 
era, for a number of missionary societies took up work in Ethiopia 
at that time. 

Mr Trimingham’s book gives an interesting and valuable surve 
of the present situation in Ethiopia and, within its small framewor 
(seventy-five pages), it contains a wealth of illuminating data and 
material, though there are some inaccuracies. 

Chapters I to III discuss the religious situation as a whole, the 
olitical and social changes and the standing of the Coptic Church. 
n chapter III the author gives a clear account of the relationship 

of the Ethiopian Church to the Coptic Church in Egypt before, 
during and after the Italian occupation, and of the agreement made 
between the two churches in 1948. No less valuable are the reports 
of the internal work of reform—both institutional and spiritual— 
which is now going on within the Ethiopian Church. 

Some criticisms on certain points are voiced here, in no way in 
disparagement of the book but in the hope, rather, of helping to 
ane it still more profitable to the reader. 

In the first place, the total population of Ethiopia is usually 
estimated at about twelve to sixteen million—almost double the figure 
which Mr Trimingham gives. The use of the name ‘Abyssinia’, 
again, to describe part of present-day Ethiopia is confusing, for if, 
as is probable, Mr Trimingham means by the name the regions 
inhabited by the pure Amharas, the information is still misleading, 
since the Gallas, who are much more numerous than the Amharas, 
are sometimes estimated at ten million. 
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On the other hand we must be grateful for the author’s account 
of the extraordinary manner in which the Ethiopian Church has for 
centuries withstood the onslaught of Islam and of the unusually 
favourable starting point which missionary work in Ethiopia has 
enjoyed in comparison with other parts of Africa. Mr Trimingham 
stresses the important point that a great many Muslims follow only 
a superficial form of nt but that fanatical, orthodox Islam is very 
strongly established in Somaliland. From that region a good man 
Muslims move to southern Ethiopia, thereby presenting difficult 
problems for Ethiopia as such, as well as for Christian missions. 

In chapter V, on the unfinished task of the Church, the author’s 
presentation is somewhat vague and uncertain. He gives an accurate 
picture of the situation to-day, but it might have been expected 
that—against the background provided in the earlier chapters—he 
would take up in greater detail some of the problems there presented. 
Neither the theological, nor the church-political, nor the practical 
organizational problems are dealt with in more than general terms. 
As the author is not a missionary in Ethiopia he could have been 
more outspoken and could have penetrated more deeply into the 
problems. 

Just a few marginal notes: On page 34 Mr Trimingham states 
that in March 1947 the Bethel Recast Church ‘ceased to be part 
of the United Presbyterian Church and became a fully autonomous 
body’. In fact the Bethel Evangelical Church, while enjoying 
autonomous status as an indigenous church, enjoys parity with all 
other Presbyterian churches and as such is a Resa tk of the general 
Synod of the Presbyterians, any of its Ethiopian ministers being 
eligible for service in any Presbyterian church. 

On page 45 the author states that the Swedish Mission has 
endeavoured to build up an Evangelical Ethiopian Church. This is 
not altogether correct. Before the war the Evangelical groups were 
so small and weak that there could be no talk of any church forma- 
tion; and the geographical distances separating the various groups 
also constituted an cberadle. During the war, when no missionaries 
but only the Ethiopians were — on work in the churches, the 
sey awakening resulted in the founding of a strong and live 
church in Addis Ababa. This in its turn became the spiritual sup- 
porting point for different Evangelical groups out in the country 
and was chosen by them as their spokesman in dealing with the 
authorities. The nucleus of a church foundation is to be found in 
the conferences of leaders from the fields of the Evangeliska 
Fosterlands-Stiftelsen and the United Presbyterian Church in 
North Africa, held annually since 1946. These conferences were 
inaugurated by the Ethiopians themselves, who are zealously working 
to get representatives from all the Evangelical groups in the country 
to coe in order that the spiritual unity may ts maintained. Their 
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desire is not to found an Evangelical Free Church, but to promote 
on relations with the ancient Church by every possible means, 
evival and reformation is their goal, but they are for the time being 
forced to live their own lives. 
With these comments, it is a pleasure to recommend Mr 
Trimingham’s book to all friends of Ethiopia. 


Nits JosEF DAHLBERG 
STOCKHOLM 





HEALTH IN THE TROPICS 


HEALTH AND DISEASES IN THE TROPICS. By CHARLES WILCocks. London: 
Oxford University Press. Illustrated. 15s. 1951. 
TROPEHYGIENE. By MarTIN Osnes. Oslo: Egede-Instituttet. 1950. 


R WILCOCK’S manual is intended primarily for officers of the 
Colonial Administrative Service, but the author rightly feels 
that it will ap to missionaries. It is divided into five sections. 
The first and shortest seeks to define health and to discuss the factors 
which may destroy health. Section Two deals with communicable 
i , and most appropriately opens with a presentation of the 
problem of malaria. Semi-diagrammatic illustrations show the réle 
of the anopheles in the spread of this disease. Three pages are 
allotted to symptoms, two to treatment, five to personal protection 
and general control. The reader might have appreciated a rather 
more dogmatic expression of some points. The ‘doses of the chief 
anti-malarial drugs’ (quinine, mepacrine, chloroquine and paludrine) 
are carefully stated without advice as to which might be the drug of 
choice, although this subject is reviewed in Section Five. The 
chapter on te similarly contains semi-diagrammatic 
illustrations of the parasite cycle. Section Three contains descriptions 
of skin diseases, snake-bite and attacks by other animals, food 
deficiency and industrial diseases. It is good to see a warning against 
the over-enthusiastic use of a tourniquet in the treatment of snake- 
bite. Most practitioners who have worked in rural China have seen 
ghastly arms which ultimately come to amputation, in which a tight 
tourniquet has been applied for twenty-four hours to treat what was 
probably an innocuous snake-bite. Human problems involved in the 
diet and working conditions of indigenous labourers are treated 
with understanding and generosity of spirit. Section Four deals 
with Public Health—housing, water supply, sewage and refuse 
disposal. The Fifth Section deals with personal protection and 
organization. Here is a useful, if over-brief, page on First Aid. Some 
doctors would advise the substitution of ‘Dettol’ for the bottle of 
tincture of iodine in the modest list for the medicine chest. 
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A medical book written for a ‘lay’ public must call for a special 
nicety in the selection of material. Although minor points might be 
criticized (few administrators or missionaries, for instance, will feel 
a live concern about the genera of snails associated with the schisto- 
somes of man), the choice of what to include and what to omit seems 
to have been admirable. The book is not without its obiter dicta 
(p. 70 ‘Milk is a most nutritious food for animals and man and for 
bacteria’) and throughout is clearly and interestingly written. It 
onee well be included in the book-list of every missionary going 
abroad. 

Dr Martin Osnes, of Norway, has worked as a medical missionary 
in China. His book is planned to meet the special need of Norwegian 
missionaries and business men who live and work in hot climates. 
The plan is somewhat similar to that of Health and Disease in the 
Tropics. The book opens with a chapter on preparation for departure, 
then deals with climatic questions, housing, food infections and 
other diseases and insect pests. This handbook is already proving 
of great value to Scandinavian missionaries. 

RaLPH BOLTON 

LONDON 


SHORTER NOTICE 


American Foundations of Religious Liberty. By D. E. LINDSTROM. 
(Champaign, Illinois: The Garrard Press. $2.00. 1950). ‘This volume 
of Rauschenbusch Lectures at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School is 
not well titled, for it presents gleanings from the reading and the 
enquiries of a rural sociologist with strong Christian interests. The 
fother is concerned with the total position of Christianity in the 
rural community, past and present, rather than with religious liberty 
in the usual meaning of the term. Not a few suggestive quotations, 
occasionally bearing upon the old world as well as upon the American 
scene, will be helpful to those contemplating the task and the signi- 
ficance of the rural Church. The shift from religious peasantry to 
secularized commercial farmers is ably sketched, but no adequate 
philosophy or programme is set forth in effective clarity. 








EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue Rev. A. G. Hesert, D.D., of the Society of the Sacred Mission, 
contributes a lecture given in a series organized for the clergy at 
St Martin-in-the-Fields, London, in connexion with the Festival 
of Britain. 


The Rev. C. W. Ranson, General Secretary of the International 
Missionary Council, gave the address on which his article is 
based at the annual meeting of the Conference of Missionary 
Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, at Swanwick, Derbyshire, 
in June. 


The Rev. Tracey K. Jongs, Jr, is Secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement for Christian Missions, New York. His paper 
was written in connexion with the I.M.C. studies on the missionary 
obligation of the Church. 


The Rev. F. B. WELBouRN, of the Church of England, is chaplain 
of Makerere College, Uganda. 


Miss IRMA HIGHBAUGH, Ph.D., has served in China for over 

irty years with the Board of Missions and Church Extension of 

the Methodist Church, U.S.A. and has recently returned from field 

studies in Asia on evangelism in relation to the Christian Home, 
undertaken on behalf of the I.M.C. 


The Rev. Henry D. Jones, formerly in China with the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A., has been in Latin America on behalf 


of that Board to study the prospects for evangelism among industrial 
workers. 


Miss WiniFreD A. Coats, of the Church of England, is working 
at the C.M.S. refugee relief centre at Zerka, Jordan. Her article is 
based on a paper delivered at the conference on Arab refugees 
held at Beirut in May last. 


The Rev. T. CuLLEN Younc, of the Church of Scotland, was 
for many —_ a missionary in Nyasaland and lately General 
Secretary of the United Society for Christian literature. 


IaN CUNNISON, of Great Britain, has recently been engaged on 
an anthropological study of the Lunda tribe of Northern Rhodesia, 
for the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute for Social Research. 
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Reviews of books are by: The Rev. Canon M. A. C. Warren, 
D.D., General Secre of the Church Missionary Society; the 
Rev. Davip G. Mosss, Principal of Hislop College, Nagpur; Pastor 
Lic. Paut GABLER, at work in India with the Leipzig Mission, 
1925-46; Sir READER BULLARD, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., recently appointed 
Director of the Institute of Colonial Studies in the University of 
Oxford, British Consul-General in Moscow, 1930-34, British Ambas- 
sador to Persia, 1939-46; the Right Rev. W. J. THompson, Bishop 
in Iran, Principal of Stuart Memorial College, Isfahan, 1920-35; 
the Rev. Marcus Warp, of the Methodist Church, now on the 
staff of the United Theological College, Bangalore; the Rev. J. R. 
Coates, formerly Professor of Old Testament and Comparative 
Study of Religion, Selly Oak Colleges, at present engaged in editorial 
and translation work in connexion with Gerhard Kittel’s Wérterbuch; 
the Rev. C. Kincstey WILLIAMS, formerly Principal of Achimota 
College, Gold Coast; the Rev. H. B. Ratrensury, lately China 
and Burma Secretary of the Methodist Missionary Society and for 
many years in China with that Board; the Rev. Puitip Lega, Vicar 
of Erith, Kent, lately at work at Palamcottah, South India, with the 
Church Missionary Society; the Rev. Nits JoszF DAHLBERG, Direc- 
tor of the Evangeliska Fosterlands-Stiftelsen, Sweden, with which 
Society he has served for a number of years in Ethiopia; RALPH 
Botton, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Medical Secretary of the Methodist 
Missionary Society, and lately in China with that Board; Professor 
M. SearteE Bates, Ph.D., Professor of Missions, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, author of Religious Liberty: An Inquiry. 








INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of the Rev. R. Pierce Beaver, Ph.D. (New York), Rev. J. 
Christy Wilson, D.D. (Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
N.J.), Mr J. E. Lundahl (Stockholm), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt, D.D. 
Edinburgh), Rev. O. G. _ ee (Oslo), Dr W. F. Dankbaa 
Ocgstgeest), Professor Dr M. Schlunk (‘Tiibingen), Rev. Robert Smith 
Edinburgh). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the 
progress of Christianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review, 

Magazine articles are marked f. 





Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 505. 
HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
PAGE PAG 
I, History . . . + 496] VIII. Missionary MeEtTHops . - 502 
II. Missionary BioGRAPHY - 497| IX. Tue Youncer CuurcHes . 50; 
III. THe Ovper CHURCHES. - 497] XX. Comrry, Co-opERATION AND 
IV. Tue Lanps oF THE YOUNGER UNITY . . 503 
. CHURCHES . eh atl XI. Camsruantry ae THE Non- 
497 ; Korea, 498 5. », 408 5 HRISTIAN IGIONS . 504 
"East “Asia “ony “fn adia, bay my Primitive Religions, 504 ; Religions of India, 
499 ; ica (General), 499 Ww. Africa, Te Islam, 504; Judaism, 
Kerice ; “America and the West Indies, XII. Socra pn PouiticaL RELA- 
pe ‘rie Pacise a Se TIONS OF MISSIONS . —._-505 
V. Works oF REFERENCE . . 501| XIII. HortaTory AND PRACTICAL . 505 
VI. THEoRY AND PRINCIPLES OF XIV. New MissIoNaRY AND OT 
MISSIONS. ‘ ; - 502 MAGAZINES : A _ ae 
1. History New Horizons, oR CHRISTIAN STRATEGY 


Diz GESCHICHTE DER CHRISTENHEIT IN| IN THE Maxinc. J. McLeod Campbell. 
GESTALT BINER ZEITTAFEL. H. Dauber.| 136 pp. London: Church Information 
87 pp. Stuttgart: Quellverlag. DM. Board. 1951. 457. 
4:50. 1950. 456. In the succession of ‘ unified statements’ 

A practical exposition of the link between] issued by the Overseas Council of the 
me history and church history and} Church of England, but extending into the 
between the latter and the growth of missions. — of a See ie # pees 

AITH : contemporary problems in a rig - 
pa x Pn ae” BP. tree tion. Deanne the situation regio 


: Id scal d bas 
Christianity. Edited by Charles Tudor| n° pZidnese of seonteny on ceidenees ‘al 





Leber. 345 pp. New York: Bobbs- strength in Christian communities. Pulls 
Merrill. $3. 1951. 456a. vigorously against the strain of a defeatist 
See review, p. 470. approach. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND PAGAN CULTURE IN THE | Dr A. C. Kruyt, DIENAAR DER TORADJA’sS. 
LaTeR Roman Empire. M. L. W. K. J. Brouwer. ee BP pp. The Hague: 


Laistmer. vi+145 BP. Ithaca, N.Y. : J. | Voorhoeve. 1951. 466. 
Cornell University $2.50. 1951. A biography of the a missionary 
458. and a pioneer of the mission in 
Three lectures delivered * the University Central Ce 
icin domaher aqrak, dons, ‘quer 
ion, October 1950, er 
intage of with the author’ s English t cnuieies of John il. The Older Churches 


p Rev, J. Chrysostom’s ‘ Address on vainglory and | Tye Lire oF BARON VON HUcEL. Michael 

‘inceton,} the right besa for parents to bring up their) de la Bedoyere. xvii+366 pp. Illus. 
tt, D.D, children London : Dent. 258. 1951. 467. 

wad: {DE Seinen DES 17. JAHRHUNDERTS Biography of an outstanding Roman 

ar FUR DAS DEUTSCHE MiIUSSIONSLEBEN. Catholic layman whose life-span covers the 

rt Smith Erich Beyreuther. EMZ, 1951 (3), * Modernist ’ controversy within that Church 

69-81 ; (4), 104-9. 459. and whose activities extended into con- 


: }KuLTURGEME i supineen structive interconfessional debate. 
SStONat}} "SONDERHEITEN IM MITTELALTERLICHEN | MISSION TO AMERICA. Truman B. 
1 to the) Oper. Franz Jaeschner. MR, 1951| Douglass. 151 pp. N.Y.: Friendship 


alue. (II), 128-41. 460. Press. $2. 1951. 468. 
t review) {Vzerzic Janre ZEITSCHRIFT FOR MISSIONS- The home mission study book for 1951-52. 
seemecuasr. B. Biermann. MR,| We Americans: North and South. 
1951 (II), 81-3. 46r. George P. Howard. x+148 pp. N.Y.: 
} +Vierzic Jaure InstITUT FOR Missions-| Friendship Press. $2. 1951. 469. 
WISSENSCHAFTLICHE FORSCHUNGEN. M. The foreign missions study book for the 
Bierbaum. MR, 1951 (IID, 161-6. United States and Canada for 1951-52. 
462. tEXISTENTIALISM IN France. J. Mathers. 
Pag) +GERMANERNAS KRISTNANDE OCH MODERN | ‘S¢0¢tish Journal of Theology (Edinburgh), 
- 50} Mission. Herman Schlyter. NOTM,| 195% June), 173-90. 470. 
+ 503 1951 (2), 96-106. 462a, +L’Ec.isE CATHOLIQUE ET LE PROTESTANT- 
ISME SCANDINAVE. F. D. Thorn, O.P. 
— History of Missionary Societies Irénikon (Chevetogne, Belgium), 1951 
* 5%) Tue ig SHENs! LUTHERAN MISSION. (1), 3-27. 471. 
lON- Sigurd Aske. 2 vols. xiii+316 pp.| See also 459 (German Missionsin 17th 
of bey ey Bn Ear submitted to Century); 62z (Christian Terms in 
ms O' Hartford Seminary Foundation in partial German Language). 
+ Judaism) = fulfilment of the requirements for the ) . 
ae seeree oF Digctor of Philosophy. May) 1¥. The Lands of the Younger 
+ $05 History of the Norwegian Dapaanticel Churches 
AL. 505) Lutheran Free Church China Mission Japan 
ER Tue CurIsTIAN CENTURY IN JAPAN : 1549- 


1650. Charles Ralph Boxer. xv+535| “Y'irmatuns, Edwin O. Rewchauer und 

pp. Berkeley, AS rei. a Joseph K. Yamagiwa. v+467 pp. 

California Press. | $7.50. 1951. 464. | ‘Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University 
A study of the Jesuit mission to Japan, Press, for the Harvard-Yenching In- 

Stratsct} 1549-1650. stitute. $6. 1951. 472. 

-ampbell. Part or whole translations of four well- 

formation il. Missionary Biography known works of Japanese literature, dating 


from the eleventh to the thirteenth century. 

tatements ' Cann a CHRISTI: | DAS! FartuRE IN JAPAN; WITH KEYSTONES FOR 
il of the ENSBILD DES FIWwOMBE | Mata- | ’, Posrrive Poticy. Robert B. Textor. 
ig into the KILINDU, EINES HELFERS IN DER NYAssa- xxiv+262 pp. N.Y.: John Day. $3 
E to view an DER P 6 ae O. 1951. 473. Pee ‘ 
t propor: emuseus un usse P- ‘ 
——- Hamburg : Ludwig, Appell Werke. a poo emt into MacArthur’s conduct of 
2 1950. 
. A hiens h -” a ar African Christian, | TMAKING PEace wiTH JAPAN. Claude A. 
es. Pulls the Buss. Far Eastern S: (N.Y.) 
3 defeatia covering the bean & Faas of the Moravian urvey » 1951 

mission in Nyasalan (June 13), 113-19. 474. 
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TJAPANESE Views ON Peace. Edward G. 
Seidensticker. Far Eastern Survey 
(N.Y.), 1951 (June 13), 119-24. 475. 

+THE STATE AND Economic GROWTH IN 
Japan. William W. ood. Far 
Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 1951 (May 16), 
93-9. 476. 

+Wuat Is THE MIND oF JAPANESE YOUTH 
To-pay? Kiyoko Takeda. Ecumenical 
— (Geneva), 1951 (July), 393-404. 

+tZuR KONTROVERSE UBER DIE JAPANISCHE 
Psycue. H. J. M. van Straelen und 
J. M. Gruintges. MR, 1951 (II), 117- 
28. 478. 

See also 464 (Jesuit Missions). 


Korea 


Korea: An annotated bibliography of 
publications in Far Eastern languages. 
Compiled under the direction of Edwin 
G. Beak. Ie, and thebin LL. Winkler. 

viii+167 pp. Washington, D.C.: 

Library of Congress, Reference Depart- 

ment. $1.15. 1950. 479. 

Annotated list of selected items written 
in Japanese, Korean and Chinese. 


Korea: An annotated bibliography of 
publications in the Russian ne. 
Compiled by Albert Parry, John T. 
Dorosh and Elizabeth Gardner Dorosh. 
xi+84 pp. Washington, D.C.: Library 
of Congress, Reference Department. 
65 cents. 1950. 480. 

Annotated bibliography covering the 
leading Russian language research collections 
in the United States. 

Korea: An annotated bibliography of 
publications in western languages. 
Compiled by Helen Dudenbostel Jones 
and Robin L. Winkler. ix+155 pp. 
Washington, D.C. : Library of Congress, 
Reference ent. $1.10. 1950. 
48r. 

A useful bibliographical guide. 


China and Formosa 


ae rye — ‘pas po Cc. a ade 
xi+364 pp. N.Y. an ndon : 
and Ward, $3.50. 1951. 482. 
Autobiography of a distinguished Chinese 
convert to the owt Catholic Church. 
SpeciaL Business INTERESTS AND THE 
Open Door Poticy. Charles S. Camp- 
bell, Jr. v+88 pp. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $3. 1951. 483. 
Miscellany LIII in the Yale Historical 
Publications is an examination of the first 
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formal American expression of adherence 
to the Open Door Policy in China. 

TCoMMUNIST POLICY AND THE CHINES 
Famity. J. M. H. Lindbeck. Fa 
Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 1951 (July 25), 
137-41. 483a. 

¢La Notion vE D£MOCRATIE DANS La 
CuInE ANCIENNE. Yves Hervouet, 
L’Eglise Vivante (Louvain), 1951 (1), 
36-42. 484. 

+Lerzre Ernpricke aus CHINA. Jakob 
Keck. EMZ, 1951, (III), 81-4. 485. 

tLa SpiriruaLir£ pes CuHINoIs. Mgr 
Stanislas Lokuang. L’Eglise Vivant 
(Louvain), 1951 (1), 25-35. 486. 

APPRENDRE LA NOUVELLE D£&MOCRATIE. 
Siao Wo-Long. L’Eglise Vivante 
(Louvain), 1951 (1), 43-52. 487. 

See also 463 (S. Shensi Lutheran Mission); 
580, 583 (Church under Communist 
Régime). 


South-East Asia 
(Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Indonesia) 


Tue CHINESE IN SoutH-East Asia. Victor 
Purcell. 801 pp. London and New 
York: Oxford University Press. 515. 
$11.50. 1951. 487a. 

Invaluable study, supported by statistics, 
of an area where nearly ten million Chinese 
are established. 

KanTcuHiL’s Lime PIT, AND OTHER STORIES 
FROM INDONESIA. Harold Courlander. 
x+150 pp. Illus. N.Y.: Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.75. 1950. 488. 

A collection of folk tales from Indonesia 
by a well-known folklorist. 

+NoT oF THIs FoLp. R. A. Blasdell. MW, 
1951 (July), 155-9. 489. 

+Po.iticaL Errects or Economic Dkr- 
VELOPMENT. Charles Wolf, Jr. Far 
Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 1951 (May 2), 
81-7. 490. 

See also 466 (A. C. Kruyt in Celebes); 
581 (Ecclesiology for Indonesia). 


India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 


Inp1A, PakIsTAN, CEYLON. - Edited by 
W. Norman Brown. xi+234 pp. 
Ithaca, N.Y. : Cornell University Press. 
$3. 1951. 491. 

Gives background of recent political 
changes and describes the wider context of 
civilization in the area where these three 
independent nations now exist. 
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MATERIALS FOR THE StTupy oF NaAvya- 
NyAya Locic. Daniel Henry Holmes 


Ingalls. 181 pp. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press. $6. 1951. 
492. 


Volume forty in the Harvard Oriental 
Series presents in romanized text and English 
translation several texts of the Navya-Nyaya 
school of philosophy. 

{PAKISTAN UND DIE MiIssIONEN. Ant. 
Freitag. MR, 1951 (III), 166-77. 493. 
{Buppuist Ceyton. D. T. Niles. World 
Dominion (London), 1951 (July—Aug.), 

211-22. 494. 
See also 572 (Audio-Visual Handbook) ; 
577 (Mar Thoma Church). 


The Near East and North Africa 


AraB SEAFARING IN THE INDIAN OCEAN IN 
ANCIENT AND Earty MEDIEVAL TIMEs. 
George Fadlo Hourani. viii+131 pp. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press. $3. 1951. 495. 

Arabic, Greek and Chinese documents are 
among the sources used in this general 
account of the history of trade routes in the 
Indian Ocean. 

PALESTINE UNDER THE MANDATE 1920-1948. 
A.M. Hyamson. ix+210pp. London: 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 1950. 496. 

A responsible record of the British effort 
towards the re-establishment of the Jews in 
Palestine. 

History OF SYRIA, INCLUDING LEBANON. 
Philip K. Hitti. oh P a. 
Maps. New Yo Suction 
Macmillan. $10. 42s. = ly 497. 

Comprehensive background study from 
the earliest times, contributing prac | to an 
understanding of present-day aspirations 
and conditions. 

¢Human RELATIONS IN THE Near East. 
Alford Carleton. Ecumenical Review 
(Geneva), 1951 (July), 325-38. 498. 

{Tue REFUGEE SITUATION IN East JORDAN. 
Winifred A. Coate. IRM, 1951 (Oct.), 
444-9. 499. 

¢THe Reticious SITUATION IN 
William McElwee Miller. 
(Apr.), 79-87. 500. 

¢AN OUTLINE OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
StructuRE OF IRAN. M. A. Djamal- 
zadeh. International Labour joer 
(Geneva), 1951 (Jan.), 24-39; (Feb.), 
178-91. 502. 

*THe Impact OF CHRISTIANITY UPON THE 
Mippte East. Edward J. Jurji. Theology 

To-day (Princeton, N.J.), 1951 (Apr.), 
55-69, 502. 

See also 604 (Iranian Muslims). 
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Africa (General) 
TINDUSTRIALISATION AND SOcIAL PrcB- 
LEMS IN CENTRAL AFrica. P. de Briey. 
International Labour Review (Geneva), 
1951 (May), 475-506. 503. 
tLe Dor DANs L’EVOLUTION DE L’AFRIQUE 
Norre. Jean Keller. urnal 
Missions LEvangéliques (Paris), 
(juillet-aout-sept.), 263-75. 504. 
UNDERSTANDING THE OLD. T. Cullen 
Young. IRM, 1951 (Oct.), 450-5. 504. 


des 
1951 


West Africa 
(from the Senegal to the Cunene, 
including the East and Central Sudan) 

Forty YEARS IN THE AFRICAN BusH. 
Josephine C. Bulifant. 185 pp. Grand 
Rapids, Mich. : Zondervan. $2. 1950. 
595. 

Personal experiences of a woman mis- 
sionary in Nigeria. 

we TRAVAIL DES Femmes A Lacos (suite 

fin). Suzanne Combhaire-Sylvain. 
Zaive (Brussels), 1951 (mai), 475-502. 
506, 

{Die POLITISCHE LAGE DER GOLDKUESTE 
HEUTE UND DIE STELLUNG DER EIN- 
HEIMISCHEN KIRCHE ZUM NATIONALIS- 
mus. Wilhelm Stamm. EMM, 1951 
(Mai), 80-90. 507. 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambesi to the Fuba rivers) 
ETHNOGRAPHIC SURVEY OF AFRICA. Edited 
by Daryll Forde. East CENTRAL 
er a Part Il: Bemba and Related 
eoples of Northern Rhodesia. By 
Vilfred Whitely, with a contribution on 
the Ambo by B. Stefaniszyn, S.J. 
a Maps. pp. 1-76. Peo ee 
wer Luapula 


Pea b 
Steaki. Pp. 77-100. oc 


9s. 


London : 
national African Institute. 
1951. 507a. 

+A WatcHTOWER ASSEMBLY IN CENTRAL 
Arrica. Ian Cunnison. IRM, 1951 
(Oct.), 456-69. 508. 

See also 465 (Moravians in Nyasaland). 


South Africa 
(from south of the Cunene and Zambesi 


rivers) 


+PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING URBAN NATIVE 
ADMINISTRATION IN THE UNION. E. A. E. 
Havemann. Race Relations 
(Johannesburg), 1951 (1), 1-26. 509. 
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+THe §BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 
Compiled by Bruce Couperthwaite. 
Race Relations Fournal (Johannesburg), 


1951 (1), 28-71. 520. 

+DEN a KyYRKAN 
Arrika. S. M. Falck. SMT, 1951 (2), 
80-9. 511. 


America and the West Indies 


AMERICAN IMPERIALISM. Victor Perlo. 
256pp. N.Y.: International Publishers. 
$2.75. 1951. 512. 


By a well-known economist, this book 
shows the world-wide expansion of U.S. 
corporate interests, the bes a objectives 
of this expansion and the use of the govern- 
ment to make it possible. 


THE FLORIDA OF THE INCA. ‘Translated 
and edited by John Grier Varner and 
Jeannette Johnson Varner. xlv+655 pp. 
Austin: University of Texas Press. 
$7.50. 1951. 513. 

First complete English translation of 
Garcilaso de la Vega’s book of 1723 narrating 
the expedition of Hernando DeSoto in 
North erica. 

Brrp’s-Eyve View OF THE PUEBLOS. Stanley 
A. Stubbs. xviii+122 pp. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press. $3. 
1950. 514. 

Ground plans of the Indian villages of 
New Mexico and Arizona, with aerial 
photographs and scale drawings. 


Tue Book OF THE JAGUAR Prigst. Maud 
Worcester Makemson. xi+238 pp. 
N.Y.: Schuman. $3.50. 1951. 575. 

A translation of one of the few literary 
remains of the Maya Indians. 


CHEROKEE DANCE AND DraMA. Frank G. 
mB and Leonard Broom. xv+106 
Berkeley, Calif.: University of 
ifornia Press. $2.50. 1951. 516. 
The surviving dance forms and rituals 
practised by the eastern band of Cherokee 
are described in detail. 

Yuman INDIAN AGRICULTURE. Edward F. 
Castetter and Willis H. Bell. ui +274 pp. 
Albequerque: University of 
Mexico Press. 1951. 517. 

Field studies of primitive subsistence on 
the lower Colorado and Gila rivers. 

Op Canoxia : A narrative and documents 
illustrating the cen’ of its 
history. Edited by John Francis 
ee 355 pp. St Louis, Mo.: 
The St Louis Historical Documents 
Foundation. $4.50. 1949. 5178. 

The oldest permanent settlement, a 
French mission, in the Mississippi Valley i is 
presented in this history. 
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Buripers oF GoopwiLL_. Samuel Leonard 
Smith. xiii+185 pp. Nashville, Tenn. : 
Tennessee Book Company. $3. 1950, 
519. 

The subject is the work of the state agents 
for Negro education in the South, 1910-50, 

THE NEGRO AND Fusion POoLitics w 
NortH CAROLINA, 1894-1901. Helen 
G. Edmonds. viii+260 p ee 

Hill: University of Noth’ Caro 
Press. $5. 1951. 520. 

A political history of the turbulent period 
of the ’nineties in North Carolina. 

THe NEGRO AND THE COMMUNIST Party. 
Wilson Record. x+340 pp. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press. $3.50. 1951. 521. 

Annotated study of the Communist 
arty; treatment of the Negro in the 
«S.A. since World War I. 

Hersert Hoover’s  LatTIN-AMERICAN 
Poticy. Alexander DeConde. xiii+ 
154 pp. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 

niversity Press. $3. 1951. 522. 
An analysis of the Latin American policies 
of the Hoover administration. 

HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES: 
1947 ; no. 13. Prepared by the Hispanic 
Foundation of the Library of Congress. 
Edited by Francisco Aguilera. x+239 
pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. $8.50. 1951. 523. 

Annual ‘selective guide to material 
published in 1947 on anthropology, econo- 
mics, education, geography, government, 
history, international relations, labour and 
social welfare, language and literature, law, 
music and philosophy.’ 

Tue Puerto Rican Journey. C. Wright 
Mills, Clarence Senior and Rose Kohn 
Goldsen. xi+238 pp. N.Y.: Harper. 
$3. 1950. 524. 

A study in the assimilation of New York’s 
largest group of new migrants. 

SELECTED WRITINGS OF Bo.ivar. Com- 
em a Vicente Lecuna, edited by 

arold A. Bierck, Jr., translated by 
Lewis Bertrand. 2 Vols. LII+ 
xiii+822 pp. N.Y.: Colonial Press. 
(Barco de Venezuela.) 1951. 525. 

Annotated translations of the important 
writings of Simon Bolivar. 

Envoy To Caracas: The story of John 
G. A. Williamson, nineteenth-cen 





diplomat. Jame Lucas de Grummon 
xx+228 pp. Baton Rouge, La.: 
Louisiana State University Press. $3.75. 


1951. 526. 
The career of an American diplomat to 
Venezuela, based on his personal diaries. 
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Brazic: portrait of half a continent. 
Edited by T. Lynn Smith and Alexander 
Marchant. viii+466 pp. N.Y.: 
Dryden Press. $5.75. 1951. 527. 

Comprehensive and reliable volume which 
deals with the history, geography, population, 
culture, economy, institutions and civiliza- 
tion of Brazil. 

He Wears ORCHIDS AND OTHER LATIN 
AMERICAN Stories. Elizabeth Meredith 
Lee. x+181 pp. N.Y.: Friendship 
Press. $2.50. 1951. 528. 

Eighteen biographical portraits of members 
of the Evangelical community in Latin 
America. 

West Inpigs, 1950: Development and 
welfare in the report by the Comptroller. 
114 PP Illus. London: H.M.S.O. 
4s. 6d. 1951. 529. 


See also 570 (Industrial Evangelism). 
The Pacific Islands 
(including British New Guinea and 
the Philippines) 
REPORT OF THE MISSION TO THE PHILIP- 


PINES. 76 pp. Map. Paris: Unesco. 
Distr. London : HM.S.O. 28. 1950. 
530. 

Tue AUSTRALIAN FRONTIER IN NEW 
GuinkA: 1870-1885. Donald Craigie 
Gordon. 301 pp. N.Y.: Columbia 
University Press. $4.25. 1951. 531. 


Describes the situation leading to the 
annexation of Papua, New Guinea, by 
Australia. 

Grapes oF CaNaAAN. Albertine Loomis. 
x+334 pp. N.Y. Dodd, Mead. $4. 
1951. 532. 

The beginnings of American missions in 
the Hawaiian Islands, 1820. 


Fields (General) 


BriTIsH AND SovieT COLONIAL SysTEMs. 
Kathleen M. Stahl. 114 pp. London: 
Faber. 128. 6d. 1951. 533. 

See review, p. 476. 


Tue New Soviet Empire. David J. 
Dallin. viii+216 pp. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $3.75. 1951. 534. 

An attempt to answer the crucial questions 
that have been raised in recent years about 
the course the Soviet leaders have chosen to 
follow. 

Tue State or Asia: A contemporary 
survey. Lawrence K. Rosinger and 
associates. xii+522+xxiv pp. N.Y.: 
Knopf. Issued under the auspices of 
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the American Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. $6. 1951. 535. 

A comprehensive survey, compiled by 
experts, covering happenings in Asia since 
1945- 

Rep BANNERS Over Asia. O. O. Trullinger. 
xi+212 pp. Boston, Mass.: Beacon 
Press. $3. 1951. 536. 

A study of Communist penetration from 
the Philippines to Pakistan. 

+THe U.S.A. AND THE Aras STATE. 
Henry Sloane Coffin. Christianity and 
Crisis (N.Y.), 1951 (July 9), 89. 537. 

+CHURCH AND STATE IN ASIA OUTSIDE 
Cuina. C. W. Ranson. IRM, 1951 
(Oct.), 393-400. 538. 


+JCRR: AN Obsject Lgsson. Melvin 
Conant, Jr. Far Eastern Survey (New 
York), 1951 (May 2), 88-92. 539. 


V. Works of Reference 


THE CHURCHMAN’S HANDBOOK. Edited by 
Robert Stokes. 192 pp. London: 
Church Information Board. 6d. 
1951. 540. 

‘Everyman’s Guide to the Church of 
England.’ 

HANDBOOK OF DENOMINATIONS IN THE 
Unitep States. Frank S. Mead. 207 
pp. N.Y.: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
$2.75. 1951. 541. 

Alphabetically arranged, this book con- 
tains known facts, prepared from latest 
authentic data on 255 denominations, with a 
compact account of the history, doctrines, 
distinctive characteristics and present status 
of each. 

Le Missoni CATTOLICHE. xxiv+548 pp. 
Maps. Roma: Agenzie Internazionale 
Fides. 2000 lire. 1950. 542. 

A_mid-century presentation of the state 
of Roman Catholic Missions, country by 
country, with world statistics on schools and 
works of charity. 

DEMOGRAPHIC YEARBOOK 1949-1950. 
Second Issue. Department of Social 
Affairs, Population Division; Depart- 
ment of momic Affairs, Statistical 
Office of the United Nations. 558 pp. 
N.Y.: Columbia University Press. $6. 
1950. 543. 

Includes data not only for 1948 but in 
many cases for 1949 as well. 

A Report OF A CONFERENCE ON ARAB 
REFUGEE PROBLEMS, BEIRUT, LEBANON, 
May 4-8, 1951. Jointly convened 
by the I.M.C. and the Department of 


38. 





Inter-Church Aid and Service to 
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Refugees of the World Council of 
Churches. 56 pp. Obtainable World 

hurches offices : 17 route 
de Malagnou, Geneva; 156 Fifth Ave., 
New York, 10 ; 39 Doughty st., London, 
W.C.1. 1951. 544. 


Vi. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 
BrypRa 


GE TOT HET ONDERZOEK NAAR DE 
ERING VAN DE ZENDINGSMETHODE 
DER COMPREHENSIVE APPROACH IN HET 
NIgUWE TESTAMENT. Thesis Theological 
School at Kampen. A. G. Honig. 115 
pp. Kampen: J. H. Kok. 1951. 545. 

A biblical-theological study on the com- 
prehensive approach. 

TEVANGELISM: An in criticism. 
Theodore O. Wedel. gg 
(Geneva), 1951 (July), 362-71. 546. 


+THe Mission OF THE CHuRCH. A. G. 
Hebert, S.S.M. IRM, 1951 (Oct.), 
385-92. 547. 

+THe Missionary VocarTIOoNn. 
Jones, Jr. 
548. 


tAsPETTI DEL PROBLEMA D’APOSTOLATO, 
DELL’ EcitTro £ DEL MeEp10-ORIENTE. 
P. Giulio Basetti-Sani, O.F.M. Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Missi haft (Beck - 
enried, Schweiz), 1951 (2), 81-90. 549. 


+ZuR BEGRUENDUNG DER SELIGKEIT VON 
HEIDEN BEI ZWINGLI. Rudolf Pfister. 
EMM, 1951 (Mai), 70-80. 550. 


+VORBEMERKUNGEN ZU EINER EVANGELIS- 
CHEN RELIGIONSKUNDE. Gerhard Rosen- 
kranz. EMM, 1951 (Juli), 100-9. 551. 

+Die BeRuFUNG FUR DEN MISSIONSDIENST. 
Th. Brandt u. Hans Lokies. EMZ, 
1951 (Juli), 97-104. 552. 

tLe Cri pu MIssIONNAIRE: d’aprés les 
Actes des Apétres. André Rétif, S.J. 

L’Eglise Vivante (Louvain), 1951 (1), 

5-24. 553. 

+La Pace pu CurIsT DANS LA PREDICATION 
MISSIONNAIRE DES ACTES DES APOTRES. 
André Rétif, S.J. L’Eglise Vivante 
(Louvain), 1951 (2), 158-76. 554. 

+Notre Concept DE Mission. Edouard 
Loffeld,C.S.Sp. Le Bulletin des Missions 
(S. André-lez-Bruges), 1951 (2), 91-108. 
555. 

+KATHOLISCHE ‘ MISSIONEN’ UND WELT- 
MISSION : zur Entstehung der Termini. 
Johann Braum. MR, 1951 (III), 180- 


Tracey K. 
IRM, 1951 (Oct.), 401-10. 





INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


+BEGEISTERUNG UND Mission. Thomas 
Ohm, S.B. Neue Zeitschrift fir 
Missionswissenschaft (Beckenried, 
Schweiz), 1951 (3), 161-72. 557. 

+Tent Makers. F. B. Welbourn. IRM, 
1951 (Oct.), 421-5. 558. 

tNOoTION bu Latcat MIssIONNAIRE. André 
V. Seumois, O.M.I. L’Eglise Vivant 
(Louvain), 1951 (2), 177-90. 559. 

TLAIENARBEIT AUF EINEM AFRIKANISCHEN 
MISSIONSFELD. Fritz Raaflaub. EMM, 
1951 (Juli), 109-19. 560. 

+GLAUBENSVERKUNDIGUNG UND  LAIEN- 


APOSTOLAT IN DER MilIssION. Max 
- rma! MR, 1951 (II), 101-16, 
561 


+KYRKOTUKTEN PA MISSIONSFALTEN. John 
Hilberth. SMT, 1951 (2), 69-79. 562, 

tKOLONIPOLITIKK OG Misjon.  Fridtjov 
Birkeli. NOTM, 1951 (2), 65-71. 563. 

tIs THE PENTECOSTAL MOVEMENT PENTE- 
cosTAL? Roy L. Aldrich. Bibliotheca 
Sacra (Dallas, Texas), 1951 (Jan.—Mar.) 
44-52; (Apr.—June), 172-85. 564. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 


Christian Education 
L’ENSEIGNEMENT AUX INDIGENES TEL QUE 
LE CONCOIVENT LES MiISSIONNAIRES 
Protestants. H. W. Coxill. 11 pp. 
Bruxelles : Les Editions de la Librairie 
Encyclopédique, S.P.R.L. 1951. 565. 
A lecture given under the auspices of the 
Institut de Sociologie Solvey by the Director 
of the Brussels Bureau des Missions 
Protestantes du Congo Belge. 
+THE HistoricaL BACKGROUND OF 
CurIsTIAN EpucaTion. W.N. Chaplin 
Church Quarterly Review fenton, 1951 
(Apr.-June), 77-111. 566. 
RELIGION AND EpucaTion: First Prin- 
ciples. Henry P. van Dusen. Religion 
in Life (N.Y.), 1951 (Summer), 329-37. 


567. 
Medical 
+THE PsycHoLocy or Leprosy. G. A. 
Ryrie. Leprosy Review (London) 1951 
(Jan.—Apr.), 13-24. 568. 
+THE CONTRACTION OF LEPROSY—THE 
HUMANITARIAN AND CHRISTIAN ASPECT. 
Leprosy Review (London), 1951 (Jan.- 
Apr.), 6-13. 569. 


Social and Industrial 
{CHRISTIAN APPROACHES TO LABOUR IN 
Latin America. Henry D. Jones. 





200. 556. 


IRM, 1951 (Oct.), 435-43. 579. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


#THE FAaMiIty LIFE PROGRAMME 
EvANGELIzEs. Irma Highbaugh. IRM, 
1951 (Oct.), 426-34. 571. 


Audio-Visual Aids 


Tue Aup10-VisuaL HANDBOOK FOR INDIA : 
A Symposium. Edited by Donald F. 
Ebright. viii+215 pp. Illus. Mysore 
City: Wesley Press and Publishing 
House. 38. 1950. 572. 


SUCCESS AND FAILURE OF A RADIO MIssION. 
R. H. W. Falconer. 79 pp. London: 
S.C.M. Press. 38. 6d. 1951. 573. 

Radio evangelism discussed on the basis 
of a recent experiment by the B.B.C. in 
co-operation with the Church of Scotland. 


General Discussion of Methods 


Tue TRUE Beviever. Eric Hoffer. xiii+ 
176 pp. N.Y.: Harper. $2.50. 1951. 
574. 

An interpretation of factors in present-day 
mass movements. 


Das ‘'TAUFPROBLEM 
Hans-Werner 
Giitersloh : 
575:- 

Volume I in the series on ‘ Missions- 
wissenschaft und Religionskunde ’ edited by 
W. Freytag and G. Rosenkranz. 

tSome EvanceticaL Tasks AND WuHy 
Tuey Must BE Done. F. J. Kline. 
NCCR, 1951 (Apr.), 169-80. 576. 


IN DER MissION. 
Gensichen. 67 _ pp. 
C. Bertelsmann. 1951. 


IX. The Younger Churches 


Das Lrep DER KIRCHE IN DER WELT. 
Gerhard Rosenkranz. 200 pp. Berlin 
und Bielefeld : Hans und Schule GmbH. 
DM. 6.20. 1950. 576a. 

A remarkable study of hymns and 
canticles sung in Christian communities 
evangelized by German missions. 

A History OF THE Mar THOMA CHURCH 
AND Its Doctrines. K. K. Kuruvilla 
5 pp. Madras: Christian Literature 

lety. Rs2.4. 1951. 577. 

See review, p. 488. 


OrpER OF SERVICE FOR THE RECEPTION OF 
BaPTizED PERSONS INTO THE FULL 
MEMBERSHIP OF THE CHURCH, COMMONLY 
CALLED CONFIRMATION : authorized for 
optional use in the Church of South 
India in accordance with chapter X of 
the Constitution and with resolution 44 
of the Synod, January 1950. iv+12 pp. 
London and Madras: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, for the Church of South 
India. 1s. 1950. 578. 
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SHOULD AN ANGLICAN SUPPORT THE 
CuHuRCH OF SOUTH INDIA? 7 objections 
considered. Anthony Hanson. 30 pp. 
London: Church Missionary Society. 
Is. 1951. 579. 
The potential of the C.S.I. as a church in 
line with primitive tradition weighed against 
lican objections. From the ‘ Physician, 
heal thyself ’ viewpoint. 

CHRISTIAN WITNESS IN COMMUNIST CHINA. 
‘Barnabas.’ 79 pp. London: SCM 
Press. 48. 1951. 580. 

A missionary interprets the principal 
issues at stake for the Chinese Christian in 
his everyday life and witness. 

Asas—Asas Hukum—GerepjA. M. H. 
Bolkestein. Bandung, Indonesia: G. 
Kolff. 274 pp. 1951. 582. 

An ecclesiology for the 
churches. 

+FREIHEITEN DER KIRCHE IN INDONESIEN 
UNTER DEN NEUEN’ VERHALTNISSEN. 
P. Ludovicus Boddeke, O.F.M. Cap. 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missi 7 haft 
Canned, Schweiz), 1951 (2), 91-104. 
582, 

+First THOUGHTS ON THE D£BACLE OF 
CuRIsTIAN Missions IN CHINA. A 
China Missionary. IRM, 1951 (Oct.), 
411-20. 583. 

+D1£ THEOLOGIE UND DIE JUNGEN KIRCHEN. 
Bengt Sundkler. EMZ, 1951 (III), 
65-9. 584. 

+Di£ MIssIONSKIRCHE IN DER ZEITENWENDE. 
vt Steffes. MR, 1951 (II), 83-100. 
595. 

+JeuNngs Ecuises. Charles Bonzon. Fournal 
des Missions Evangéliques (Paris), 1951 
(mai-juin), 207-21. 586. 

+CuurRcH UNION IN North INpb1A. William 
Stewart. NCCR, 1951 (June-July), 
274-82. 587. 


Indonesian 





X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


Ways oF Worsuip. Re 
logical Commission of 
25 pp. London: S. 
1951. 588 

A constructive contribution to mutual 
understanding among the churches. 

INTER-COMMUNION. Report of a Theo- 
logical Commission of Faith and Order. 
25 pp. London: S.C.M. Press. 2s. 
1951. 589. 


rt of a Theo- 
aith and Order. 
C.M. Press. 2s. 





A study of existing rules and customs and 
a discussion of principles. 
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THe ASSUMPTION OF OUR LADY AND 
CaTHoLic THEOLOGY. Victor Bennett 
and Raymond Winch. 120 pp. London : 
S.P.C. 1951. 590. 

An objective wate of the Roman Catholic 
viewpoint, analyzing the theological 
ments and dis the effect on reunion 
prospects of the recent papal declaration. 

+THe DegvoTiIon oF THE MOTHER OF 
CuristT IN CaTHOLIC SPIRITUALITY. 
W. Norman Pittenger. Anglican Theo- 
logical (Evanston, IIl.), 1951 

(Apr.), 71-81. 591. 

tNovuvELLes PR&CISIONS SUR LE CONSEIL 
OgcuMENIQUE DES EGLIsEs. D. 


Cc. 
Lialine. Irénikon (Chevetogne, Belgium) | t 


1951 (1), 37-54. 592. 

+Our SEaRcH For Unity. D. T. Niles. 
Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 1951 (July), 
357-61. 593. 

+THE EcumMENICAL MOVEMENT AND ITS 
*‘ Non-THEOLOGICAL Factors.’ Daniel 
Jenkins. Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 
1951 (July), 339-46. 594. 

tNon-THEOLOGICAL Factors IN RELIGIOUS 
Diversity. Elmer T. Clark. Ecumenical 
og (Geneva), 1951 (July), 347-56. 


Xi. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 


RELIGION AMONG THE Primitives. William 
- Goode, with an introduction by 
Kingsley Davis. 321 pp. Glencoe, 
Ill.: The Free Press. $5. 1951. 596. 
Shows how religion shapes the political, 


economic and sexual lives of members of a 
society. 


Religiens of India 


Tue Concept oF MAyA. Paul David 
Devanandan. 234 London : 
Lutterworth Press. 218. 1950. 597. 


See review, p. 474. 


Two REticions. A comparative study of 
some distinctive ideas and ideals in 


Hinduism and Christianity. John 
McKenzie. 143 pp. London: Lutter- 
worth Press. 7s. 1950. 598. 


See review, p. 471. 


Buddhism 
+BuDDHA UND JESUS NACH IHREN ALTESTEN 
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Islam 


IsLAM_IN THE MoperRn Wortp. Edited 
by Dorothea Seelye Franck. iii+76 pp. 
Washington, D.C.: Middle East In- 
stitute. $1. 1951. 600. 

Addresses presented at the fifth annual 
conference on Middle East Affairs, sponsored 
by the Middle East Institute, Marc 


1951. 

+TRADITION : Investigation and Classifica- 
tion. James Robson. MW, 10951 
(Apr.), 98-112. 601. 

+THE MATERIAL OF TRADITION. James 
Robson. MW, 1951 (July), 166-80. 
02. 


RgcENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SHARI ‘a Law, 
III. J. N. D. Anderson. The Contract 
of Marriage. MW, 1951 (Apr.), 113-26; 
Further Points concerning arriage 
(July), 186-98. 603. 

+THe CurisTIAN APPROACH TO IRANIAN 

Mus.ims. A. Aidin. MW, 1951 (July), 
160-5. 604. 

+THeE JuripicaL THEORY OF THE ISLAMIC 

State. Majid Khadduri. MW, 1951 

(July), 181-5. 605. 


Judaism 


¢ZuM JODISCHEN JHINTERGRUND DER 

JOHANNESTAUFE. Wilhelm Michaelis. 

—— (Ziirich), 1951 (Juni), 81-120. 
06. 


+DeR NEUE HEILsExopus BEI PAULUS. 
Harald Sahlin. Judaica (Ziirich), 1951 
(Juni), 121-36. 607. 

+GESETZ UND ERLOSUNG IN DER JUDISCHEN 
THEOLOGIE. Kurt Schubert. Judaica 
(Ziirich), 1951 (Juni), 136-59. 608. 

+THE New THEOLOGICAL ORIENTATION 
REGARDING IsRAEL. Jakob Jocz. ewish 
Missionary News (London), 1951 (May), 
65-70. 609. 

tJewisH UNIvERSALISM, Bernard J. Bam- 
berger. Religion in Life (N.Y.), 1951 


(Summer), 362-73. 670. 


General 


Gut unD BészE 1m GLAUBEN DER VOLKER. 
G. Mensching. Stuttgart : Klotzverlag. 
DM. 5.50 and DM. 7.50. 1950. 611. 

A study of principles and ideals at the 
heart of the religions of the world. 

VEDANTA FOR MopERN Man. Edited and 
with introduction by Christopher Isher- 
wood. xiv+410 pp. N.Y.: Harper. 
$5. Reprint 1951. 6172. 





DARSTELLUNGEN IN DER Kunst. J. B. 
Aufhauser. MR, 1951 (2). 599. 


A collection of small independent groups 
of essa pertaining to Vedan' 
philosophy. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


¢VEDANTA FOR THE West. Melville 


Channing-Pearce. Church Quarterly 
Review (London), 1951 (Apr.—June), 
11-24. 613. 


+THE WORSHIP OF THE ABSOLUTE: East 
and West. Nicol Macnicol. Hibbert 


ge (London), 1951 (Jan.), 136-45. 
14. 


Xl. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


Race AND CuLtureE. Robert Ezra Park. 
xxii+403 pp. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
5. 1950. 615. 
Writings of a brilliant sociologist exempli- 
fying his warm and human interest in the 
wide field of racial and cultural contacts. 


}~CuHuRCH, STATE AND FREEDOM. John A. 
Mackay. Theology To-Day (Princeton, 
N.J.), 1951 (July), 218-33. 676. 

¢Reticious Liserry— THE CURRENT 
Scene. M. Searle Bates. Christianity 

pa Crisis (N.Y.), 1951 (July 9), 92-4. 
17. 


AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS OF RELIGIOUS 
Liserty. D. E. Lindstrom. Cham- 
paign, Ill.: Garrard Press. $2. 1950. 
17a. 


See review, p. 493. 
tis a ‘CwrisTIAN Foreicn Poticy’ 
PossiBLE? Fred W. Riggs. Religion in 
et (N.Y.), 1951 (Summer), 338-49. 
8, 


¢Zwet EHERECHTLICHE FALLE AUS DER 
ABBREVIATION OF 
EMM ~=Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 
EMZ =Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift 
te a se 
= Foreign Affairs 
FPR = Foreign Reports 
IRM International Review of Missions 
MR = Missi t - 
wissenschaft 
MW = Muslim World 
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CHINESISCHEN MISSION. Gerhard 
Oesterle. MR, 1951 (3), 177-86. 619. 

+Map OF THE ee Lana ge OF 
CHOLERA. Jacq May. Geo- 
graphical jo WY), 1951 (Apr.), 
272-3 (plus map). 620, 


XI. Hortatory and Practical 


DER CHRISTLICHE WORTSCHATZ DER DEUTS- 
CHEN SPRACHE: EINE EVANGELISCHE 
DARSTELLUNG. Friso Melzer. 528 pp. 
Lahr, Baden: Kaufmann. 1951. 621. 

See review, p. 482. 

THE SHORTER OxrorpD Bisie. Abridged 
and edited by G. W. Briggs, G. B. Caird 
and N. Micklem. ix+476 pp. Maps. 
London: Oxford University Press. 
97s. 6d. 1951. 622. 

See review, p. 484. 


+De Funcrtis vAN HET DreNsTBOEK. C. B. 
Burger. Nederlands Theologisch Tijd- 
~ (Amsterdam), 1951 (Aug.), 346—- 

9. 623. 


XIV. New Missionary and Other 
Magazines 


REvISTA DO GABINETE DE Estupos ULTRA- 
MARINOS. Edited under the auspices . 
of the Centro Universitério de Lisboa 
da Mocidade Portuguesa. [Editorial 
offices: Praga das Flores, 51, Lisbon. 
Annual subscription : Portugal (Metro- 
politan and Overseas) 45 $00. Foreign : 
55$00. Nor. (Jan.-Margo). 1951. 624. 








MAGAZINE TITLES 


NCCR ae Christian Council Review 
NMT _ =Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 
NOTM =Norsk Tidsskrift for Misjen 

PA = Pacific — 

SMT = Svensk Missionstidskrift 

wD = World Dominion 

ZMR Biss far Missionskunde und 





When other magazines are referred to, sho iil tel th tlie 


neg readers cannot secure listed books published in foreign countries, application may be made, 
those published in North America, to the Publications Department, International Missionary 
Comal , 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, ry for those published in Great Britain, to the 


House Press 2 Eaton Gate. London. S 
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Africa— 

East and Central: Indians, missions to, 
47-8 ; Jehovah’s Witnesses in, 456- 
69; Kenya, 47, 48; Mozambique, 
46; Nyasaland, 46, 49, 452 ; 0- 
desia, N., 46, 49-50, 456-69 pf -assim ; 
Rhodesia, S., 46, 50; ‘Tang inyika, 
46-7, 48-9; Uganda, 47; Zunzibar, 
47, 49. 

general : Africans overseas, 39 ; Christian 
Councils, 38; Christian marriage 
guidance, 42, 45, 48 ; marriage survey, 
39; theological training, 39 ; under- 
standing the old, 450-5. 

book reviews: African ideas of God 
(Smith, ed.), 112-15. 

South: Apartheid issue, 51 ; Christian 
Council, 52, 53, 53-4; church, 52, 
53, 335; Protectorates, 51-2; race 
relations, 51-4 passim; Rosettenville 
conference, 53. 

South-west, 52. 

West: Angola, 45-6; Cameroun, 44; 
Congo, 44-5, 457 ;_ education, 40, 41, 
42, 43-4, 45, 46; French Equatorial, 
194; rench est, 43; Gabon, 
43-4 ; Gambia, 40; Gold Coast, 40, 
41; Liberia, 41 ; literature, 43, 44; 
migrant labour, 46; Nigeria, 40, 
42-3; Sac Tomé, 46; Sierra Leone, 
407; Togoland, 41-2, 44. 

book reviews: Freedom and authority 
in French West Africa (Delavignette), 
358-60; West African psychology 


(Parrinder), 353-5; West African 
religion (Parrinder), 115-17. 
Arabia, 33. 


Audio and visual aids, 8, 33, 58, 61, 432. 
book reviews: Use of mobile cinema 
and radio vans in fundamental educa- 
tion (Film Centre), 248-9. 
Australia, 73, 195, 335- 


mages Conference, 11, 17, 20, 29, 68-9, 
206. 
Belgium, 70-1. 
Bible— 
use in: Bolivia, 57; Borneo, 20; 
Cameroun, 44; Ceylon, 28; China, 
12-13, 15, 173; family life evangel- 


ism, 429, 430, 431 ; general, 73, 141-8 
passim, 190-6, 265-76 passim; 





Bible—continued— 
Great Britain, 72; Guatemala, 57; 
Indo-China, 17; Japan, 5; Jews, 
among, 318-21 ; Kenya, 48; Korea, 
8; Madagascar, 55; Muslim en. 
vironment, pe ; North Africa, 36; 
Peru, 57 ; odesia, N., 50; River 
Plate, 57; social science courses, 53; 
Tibet, 197-203 ; Watchtower Move- 
ment, 460, 461, 463, 464, 465, 466. 

book reviews: Epistles of Paul to the 

Thessalonians (Neil), 210-12; For 
to-day (Niles), 240-2 ; Shorter Oxford 
Bible (abr. and ed. Briggs et al), 484-6; 
Theological word book of the Bible 
(ed. Richardson), 246-8. 

Bibliography, International Missionary, 
128-36, 256-64, 375-84, 496-505. 

Borneo, 20. 

British Council of Churches, 52. 

British West Indies, 59-61. 

Burma, 28-9. 


Canada, 72, 195-6. 
Central Asia, 29-30. 


Ceylon, 27-8. 
book review : The legislatures of Ceylon 
_ (Namasivayam), 355-7. 
China, People’s Republic of— 
Christian colleges, 13; Christian 
Communist settlement, 168-78; 


Church, 11-12, 205-6, 410-20 passim ; 
education, 13-14, 298, 414; evan- 
gelism, 12-13, 15, 411-20, passim; 
medical, 13, 14, 414; Muslims in, 
12; N.C.C., 12, 14, 15, 419; rural 
work, 15 ; social service, 13 ; Taiping 
rebellion, 156-67. 

book reviews: Covenant Missionary 
Society in China, The (Dahlstrém), 


86-7; New China: three views 
fran der Sprenkel, Guillain, Lindsay), 
234-6 


Cuina, THE PROSPECT IN, 204-6. 

CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO LABOUR IN LATIN 
America, THE, 435-43. 

CHRISTIAN COMMUNIST SETTLEMENT IN 
Cuina, A, 168-78. 

CurIsTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 
New Inp1a, 86-93. 

Christian Home, 6, 14, 34, 49, 60, 62, 
177, 431-2. 
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Christian Literature— 
Africa, general, 454-5; British West 
Indies, 60 ; in Christian Home work, 
32, 433; Congo, 45; India, 25; 
apan, aS for Jews, 65 TR rer ng 8; 
tin America, 56, 441 ; Nigeria, 43 ; 
Pacific, S., 64; Philippines, 62} 
Rhodesia, N., 50. 
CHRISTIAN ORIGINS OF THE TAIPING 
REBELLION, THE, 156-67. 
Christianity and other religions— 
Communism, 296-304 ; Hinduism, 86- 
93 passim, 97, 100, 289; Islam, 12, 
35, 37> 38, 4°, 72, 95-103. passim, 
185-9 passim, 277-88 passim, 291, 
395-6 ; Okinawan, 179-84; Pagan- 
ism, 265-76 passim; Primitive, 95 ; 
Syncretism, 396. 
book reviews: African ideas of God 
(Smith, ed.), 112-15 ; Bridge to Islam 
(Bethmann), 223-4 ; Concept of Maya 
(Devanandan), 474-6; mversion 
and the poll-tax in early Islam (Den- 
nett), 227-9; Faith of Islam (Abu’l 
Fazl), 223-4; Gott und Mensch 
(Mensching), 121-3; Ibn-as Sikkit 


(Ahmedali), 223-4; Die Liebe zu Gott | Co 


in den nichtchristlichen Religionen 


(Ohm), 346-7; Readings from the | Co 


mystics of Islam (Smith), 225-6; 
Religion in China (Hughes), 118-19 ; 
Religion, Rasse und Christentum 
(Mensching), 121-3 ; Religions of the 
World, the (Phillips), 119-20 ; Sozio- 
logie der Religion (Mensching), 121-3; 
Two religions (McKenzie), 471-3 der 
Ursprung der Gottesidee, pt III, vol. 
IX (Schmidt), 229-32. 
Christianity and Science— 
book reviews: Glaube und Forschung 
(ed. Howe), 214-18 ; Science, history 
and faith (Richardson), 214-18. 
IANS AND COMMUNISM IN ASIA, 


296-304. 
Church— 
Africa, E., 47; Africa, general, 38-9 ; 
Africa, N., 37; Africa, S., 51, 335; 


Angola, 46; Asia (outside China), 393- 
“on ; Borneo, 20; British West Indies, 

; Burma, 29 ; Cameroun, 44; Cey- 
lon, 27-8; ina, 11-12, 168-78, 
205-6, 410-20 passim ; in history, .- 
8 passim; India, 24-5, 73, 84-5, 289- 
95; Indonesia, 19 ; lapan, 4-5, ; 


Korea, 10; Madagascar, 54-5; 
Malaya, 18; Mission of the, 385"92 3 
Near East, 277-88 passim; Nigeria, 


42; Nyasaland, 49; oecumenical 
developments, 50, 56, 59; Pacific, S., 
63, 65; Persia, 34; Race relations 
declarations, 52, 53; Rhodesia, N., 
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Church—continued— 
50; Rhodesia, S., 50; S.P.G. history, 
331-6 ; Tanganyika, 48-9 ; Togoland 
42; Turkey, 37. 
book reviews: Christianity and history 
(Butterfield), 212-14; Christian sig- 
nificance of the Old Testament, The, 
(Higgins), 207-10; der christliche 
Wortschatz der deutscher Sprache 
(Melzer), 482-3; Critical study of 
primitive liturgies, especially that of 
St James, A (Daniel), 110-12; Old 
‘Testament in the Church, the (Woods) 
207-10. 
CuurC}, AND STATE IN ASIA OUTSIDE 
Cigna, 393-400. 
CHURCH AND STATE IN INDIA, 289-95. 
Church Union, 24-5, 27-8, 34, 69-70, 
399-400. : P 
book review: Church relations in 
England (Brandreth), 218-21. 
Church World Service, Inc., 10, 25, 
72. 
Colonial question— 
book review: British and Soviet colon- 
ial systems (Stahl), 476-8. 
mmission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs, 32, 69, 397. 
mmunism, 4, 7, 10-15 passim, 18, 51, 
58-9, 69, 79-85 passim, 146, 175-6, 
204-6 passim, 296-304 passim, 394, 
411-20 passim, 435, 438, 462, 465. 
Czechoslovakia, 71. 


Editors’ Notes, 127, 254-5, 373-4, 494-5- 
Education— } 

Africa, general, 450-5 passim ; Africa, S., 
4; Africa, W., 40; Anglo-Egyptian 
udan, 35, 36; Angola, 46; Borneo, 
20; British West Indies, 60, 61 ; 
Burma, 29 ; Central Asia, 30 ; Ceylon 
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International Missio Council.—Officers of the IMC have been 
actively engaged in carrying further the ‘ programme of immediate action ’ in 
which the Council is engaged and to which reference has been made in recent 
issues of these Notes. 

The Rev. Dr Jonn A. Mackay, Chairman of the IMC, visited Britain, 
July 20th-August 3rd, for consultations prior to his tour of countries of 
the Continent of Europe. At the time these Notes are being assembled, 
Dr Mackay, after attending the meeting of the Central Committee of the 
World Council of Churches at Rolle, Switzerland, August 4th to 11th, is 
embarking on a programme which takes him first to Torre Pellice, Italy, to 
meet leaders of the Waldensian Church and others, and thence to Rome. 
His programme in Spain is to include visits to Barcelona for a gathering of 
pastors and evangelists from the Catalonian region and of the Balearic Islands, 
and thence to Valencia. In Madrid he is to confer with Evangelical leaders 
and to take part in an interdenominational meeting in the Church of the 
Brethren. Meetings are also being arranged for him in Valdepenas and in 
Cordoba ; and in Seville, where he is to meet Evangelical workers from the 
whole Andalusian region, his visit will conclude with an interdenominational 
convention. In Portugal, while staying at Carcavelos, near Lisbon, Dr Mackay 
is to have a number of important personal interviews as well as public 
a. 3 , including one which he is to address on ‘ Protestantism and the 
Latin Culture’. Engagements in France include meetings with French 
Reformed Church leaders and others, and consultations at the Roman 
Catholic Centre, Istina, at Boulogne-sur-Seine. In Belgium Dr Mackay is 
to visit the Bureau des Missions Protestantes du Congo Belge and also to 
confer with members of the Fédération des Eglises Protestantes. 

The Rev. C. W. Ranson, General Secretary of the IMC, spent four months 
in Europe, May 2lst-September 21st. In addition to consultations with 
IMC colleagues and others at Edinburgh House, Mr Ranson’s engagements 
included participation in the conference of the United Council for Missionary 
Education at Elfinsward, Haywards Heath, in the annual meeting at Swan- 
wick of the Conference of British Missionary Societies and in the meeting 
of the International Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews, at 
Hemer bei Iserlohn, Germany. Mr Ranson and the Rev. Dr Norman GooDALL 
also took part in the meeting of the Central Committee of the World Council 
of Churches referred to above, 
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The Rev. Dr J. W. Decker is making an extended tour, from July 4th 
to September 5th, of Latin America, visiting Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Brazil, and returning to New York via Trinidad, Puerto Rico, the Dominican 
Republic, Jamaica and Cuba, for consultations with Christian Councils and 
other Evangelical organizations. 

The Rev. Dr Rayan B. Manixam, Joint Secretary for East Asia of the 
IMC and the World Council of Churches, was in Singapore in May for dis- 
cussions with the Malaya Christian Council. He subsequently went on a 
six-weeks’ consultative visit to Indonesia and shortly after his return to 
India in July left for Europe to take part in the WCC meetings at Rolle and 
then in that body’s deputation to the churches of Greece and Yugoslavia. 

The International Missionary Council’s Committee on the Christian 
Approach to the Jews held its 1951 meeting at the Evangelische Akademie 
Christophorusstift, Hemer bei Iserlohn, Westfalia, from July 21st-24th. The 
delegates were guests of the local Committee, Dienst an Israel, represented 
by Professor Dr K. H. Renestorr, Dean of the Theological Faculty of 
Miinster University and Director of the Delitzschianum Institutum Judaicum. 
The Chairman, Pastor BrrczrR Pernow, of Sweden, was supported by 
Vice-Chairmen the Rev. R. C. Macanna and the Rev. Dr Cuarizes T. LEpEr. 

Dr Conrap Horrman, Director of the Committee, was advised, for 
reasons of health, not to undertake the journey to Europe. As he retires 
on September 30th, 1951, there was additional reason to regret his absence. 
Many tributes were paid to his valiant pioneering service as Director of the 
Committee since its formation twenty years ago. The Committee appointed 
Dr Hoffmann as Honorary Chairman from the date of his retirement. 

The Rev. Gite HEDENQUIsT, of Sweden, who has been Associate Director 
of the Committee since January 1950, was appointed Director from October 
Ist 1951. 

Two valuable discussions took place, on ‘ The Missionary Obligation of 
the Church towards the Jews’ and ‘ Our Obligation in Israel’. Readers 
who are interested in the work of the Christian Approach to the Jews are 
invited to ask for Minutes of the committee and for other information at 
Room 15, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London 8.W.1. 


Japan.—The Youth Commission of the NCC is carrying on an active 
— Three Japanese and two American young people went from 
apan to the International Christian work camp in Thailand this summer, 
and several work camps, an activity which has had deep significance not 
only for the young people but also for those for whom they have laboured, 
were conducted in Japan. In response to ‘ The Call to United Christian 
Youth Action’, the Commission decided to carry out a similar programme 
in Japan, with the thought that some of the money raised might be used to 
help youth work in other countries, particularly Korea. In co-operation 
with Church World Service and Dr Kagawa’s East Tokyo social work 
programme, the Youth Commission has procured a building in Tokyo to 
serve as a refuge, where Christian service to vagrants and the homeless of 
all ages will be carried on. 
Progress is being made by the Audio-Visual Aids committee of the NOC 
jn its planning for the development of radio broadcasting. Mr MaTHEw 
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Ocawa, who gave up a promising business career to devote his life to 
Christian radio work, completed six months’ study of radio techniques in 
the United States, and returns to Japan in September. 

The New Age Magazine, in its third year, is now to be published by the 
NCC Literature Department. Dr Froyp SHacktook, at the request of the 
Fellowship of Christian Missionaries, has assumed responsibility for reviving 
and editing the Japan Christian Quarterly, with the first issue on August Ist. 

A recent report from the Japan Biblical Seminary shows that 117 students 
were enrolled this past year (including 10 auditors), about two-thirds men 
and one-third women, with a total of 23 faculty members and lecturers. 
Kighty-one of the students were in the regular theological course, and over 
20 of them were college or university graduates. 

There has been a generous response on the part of Mission Boards to the 
request for funds for a new building for the Tokyo Language School. Adequate 
funds are being made available, and a special committee of the Fellowship 
of Christian iebiniaien with the Rev. Epwin Dozier as chairman, is 
responsible for this project. 

An important development in the work of the NCC has been the organiza- 
tion of a Department of Family Life, largely as a result of the visit of Dr 
Inma Hicusaves, a Methodist missionary who had worked very successfully 
in this field for many years in China, and who spent several months in Japan 
recently under the auspices of the International Missionary Council. Dr 

ighbaugh records her impressions of the immense possibilities in this field, 
in Japan and other countries of Asia which she visited, in the current (October) 
International Review of Missions. 

Dr and Mrs WiLL1aM AXLING recently completed fifty years of Christian 

service in Japan. 


Korea.—Mission boards with work in Korea are attempting to meet the 
war emergency needs in that country. Men missionaries are gradually 
getting back, and are going to work in South Korea. Dr Wiuiam Scorr 
and Dr E. J. O. Fraser left Canada in August, and expect to take up work 
among the refugee Christians from their church who are largely concentrated 
on one of the islands off the coast of Korea. There are said to be 70,000 
— from north-east Korea on Koje Island, among them 3,000 Christians. 

he Christian Literature Society is doing its best to get re-established. 
It has printed some tracts, and the editorial committee is working on manu- 
scripts. The printing department has run off 5,000 copies of the 
word edition of the hymnal and will keep the press running for some time 
to meet the demand. Office space has been provided by a friend in his 
business office so that the work can go on. Twenty thousand copies of the 
Union Hymnal, music edition, have been sent out from North America and 
are being sold at a nominal price in the refugee camps and crowded churches. 

The Korean Council of Christian Education is embarking on a new pro- 
—— A new secretary is being sought in Korea and in addition, Miss 

NeTTA Ross, of the United Church of Canada, who is at present in Japan, 
has been invited to prepare Sunday-school lessons and other Christian 
educational material. 


The Woman’s Division of the Methodist Church has 19 Bible women 
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at work in the hospitals in Pusan or engaged in relief work. They render 
all kinds of services to the 7,000 patients in the mares and distribute 
Scripture portions, sing hymns with the men and teach them Bible verses, 
Their work is described as ‘ one of the finest Christian witnesses to come out 
of the war’. A number of people are brought to Christ through it. A social 
centre is maintained in Pusan, with a public health programme, including a 
baby clinic and milk-feeding stations, with a supervisor, two nurses and a 
doctor ; educational classes for refugee children in the morning, afternoon 
classes for older children, and night-school for older women and girls. 

Reports continue to come in of the inspiration received by audiences 
across the United States and Canada through the visit of Pastor Han and 
Dr H. Jutrus Lew. They have returned to Korea with good courage and 
are setting about the reorganization of the National Christian Council and 
interdenominational work. 

The Philippine Islands.—Recent information from Hues Bovsmay, 
Executive Secretary of the Philippine Federation of Christian Churches, 
indicates that over one hundred missionaries have been transferred from 
China to the Philippines during the past few years. A number of them 
have taken up functional positions for which their service in China had 
especially fitted them, such as theological teaching, literature and publication 
work, the home and family life programme and audio-visual aids. 

The Philippine Christian Advance, the monthly publication of the 
Federation, has a leading editorial in the July issue by the Rev. BEnJammn 
I. Guansine, entitled, ‘We need Christ, not denominations’, in which he 
appeals boldly for a united front: ‘ Divisive forces’, he writes, ‘are very 
disturbing in Philippine Evangelical Christianity. Filipinos who are members 
of different churches are fighting for their own ways, so that we find our 
Filipino brethren not exactly in complete harmony as far as the running of 
the Christian Church in the Philippines is concerned. Americans and other 
foreign nationals have their own pet plans and desires which oftentimes are 
not in complete harmony with our co-operative endeavours. As the days 
are short and problems are mighty hard, it behoves all Christian forces in 
the on to forget sectarian ways and promote the unification of the 
Saints in Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

* Filipinos ’, he concludes, ‘ need Christ and not denominations. Let us 
have more of Him. Let us have more of His Love. Let this Love be found 
in all of our relationships.’ 

The problem of comity has been intensified by the coming of a la 
number of new groups into the Philippines since the war, and also by t. 
movement of Filipino Christians in the immigration programme from one 
part of the country to another. In the last two or three years there has been 
much discussion of the Comity Agreement which had been in force since 1901. 
A good spirit was evidenced at the meeting at which a Christian Board of 
Strategy was organized in April 1951 and which brought together representa- 
tives of the various non-Roman Catholic Christian churches. It was sponsored 
by the Philippine Federation of Christian Churches, and it aims ‘to co- 
ordinate activities of the non-Roman Catholic Christian churches, to safeguard 
and — religious freedom in the country, to find ways and means by 
which the minority religious communities in the Philippines can best render 
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their services, to promote good-will and friendship among them, and to unify 
their forces against pressure likely to be imposed upon minority groups ’. 


Indonesia.— As reported in July, an Inter-Board on American Co-operation 
for Christian work in Indonesia is being set up with a number of American 
mission boards united in the venture. Close contact is maintained through 
Dr Wixsurn T. THomas, the first American missionary in Indonesia, with 
the National Council of Churches, the Council of Chinese Churches and the 
mission agencies, A second missionary couple is going to Indonesia this fall. 

In July Dr Rowxanp M. Cross, secretary of the Inter-Board, went to 
the Netherlands for consultation with the Dutch missionary societies. Three 
meetings of officers and members of responsible committees were held, at 
which time opportunity was given for a statement of the response from the 
American Boards to the request from the Dutch missionary societies and 
the National Council of Churches for aid in the mission programme in 
Indonesia. The Dutch societies expressed appreciation for this help. A 
frank discussion covered questions rt with medical work, the type of 
missionaries needed, the best place at which to get language training and 
the difficult problem of relationships. A proposal was made that the work 
of the American Boards be concentrated in a specific area. This, however, 
will have to be considered by the Synods and the National Council of Churches 
in Indonesia and by the Inter-Board. The churches in Indonesia are largely 
of Dutch Reformed tradition ; and the Inter-Board, which is concerned to 
follow the wishes of the Synods and the National Council of Churches, aims 
to enlist the support of Boards which will minimize denominational differences 
and will unite in maintaining this general tradition. 


India and Pakistan.—The West Pakistan Christian Council has been 
admitted to membership of the International Missionary Council by postal 
vote, subject to confirmation at the meeting of the IMC Committee in 1952. 

In the course of Professor JoHN BENNETT’s discussions with Christian 
leaders assembled at Bangalore, the proposal was made ‘ that a “ Central 
Christian Institution for the study of Socio-Political problems ” be established 
to study the social and political forces affecting the life of the Church in 
India’. This institute has now been éstablished in Bangalore, with Mr A. K. 
Taampy, of Travancore, as its executive secretary. Mr Thampy has made 
a considerable study of Communism; and the Institute’s first course was 
held from June 4th to 15th, with an enrolment of forty persons, to study 
the Christian answer to Communism in India. 

We read with deep sorrow of the death of the Rev. Pau, RAMASESHAN, 
of the Methodist Church, only a few days after he had taken up his work in 
Nagpur as a secretary of the NCC, his appointment to which was recorded 
in the July issue of these Notes. Much sympathy will be extended to his 
colleagues in the secretariat, not least by those x enjoyed his fellowship 
at the Whitby, 1947, meeting of the IMC. 


The Near East.—The seminar discussions held with Professor JoHn 
Bennett in Beirut, at the beginning of his tour through countries of Asia, 
have greatly stimulated Christian concern for social problems. Plans are 
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being made for the formation of a ‘ Commission on Christian we ts er 
for Social Action’. Membership is to be widely interconfessional, wi 
representatives of the Arab Evangelical Church and the Armenian Evangelical 
Church, the Greek Orthodox Youth Movement, the Society of Jesys, together 
with specialists from the rural, industrial, economic and social welfare fields, 

Delage who have returned home from the Beirut conference on Arab 
refugees (organized by the IMC and WCC) have been active in their concern 
for increasing responsible public opinion on the problem. Though, as the 
conference statement recognizes, ‘ churches are not competent to lay down 
the lines of a political solution ’, all are agreed as to the need to bring home 
more clearly to church people the stark realities of the situation and, as the 
statement puts it, to appeal ‘to all Christians to use their influence in 
persuading their Governments and the United Nations as to the need for 
a definite political settlement and large-scale schemes of relief and recon- 
struction ’. (See also page viii.) 


Afriea.—The Conseil Protestant du Congo has received from the Govern- 
ment a large plot of land on which to build headquarters for its secretariat. 
The first building plans have been approved and an appeal for a buildi 
fund is being addressed to Mission Boards with work in Congo and to 
who are interested in the work of this very active Christian Council. Donations 
may be sent to the General Secretary, Conseil Protestant du Congo, Léopold- 
ville-Ouest. 

Preparations are in hand in Congo for a Colony-wide campaign of intensified 
evangelism, especially directed to the growing challenge of the urban centres 
and to the building up of African church leadership. 


U.S.A.—Four hundred men and women of fourteen communions attended 
the annual Conference on the World Christian Mission, held at Silver Bay, 
Lake George, N.Y. in July, for ten days. The Joint Commission on Missionary 
Education of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
(the former Missionary Education Movement) originated this conference, 
and still sponsors it, with other units of the National Council. This is a 
leadership training group, those attending receiving preparation in teaching 
the current interdenominational mission study books in their local churches. 
A good proportion are ministers and their wives. The study topics for 
1951-52 are Latin America, and Churches for our Country’s Needs. 

Members of the Laubach Literacy Team (Dr and Mrs Franx Lavsacg, 
Rosert Lavupacu and Parti Gray) returned to the United States in late 
July after a seven-month tour in countries bordering the Iron Curtain. 
Work was done in the Muslim countries (Algeria, Tripoli, Egypt, Lebanon and 
Afghanistan), in India, where their time was devoted to problems of literature 
production and the improving of present literacy charts; and for the first 
time the team worked in Burma and Indonesia. They conferred with 
education officials in Australia before returning to the U.S. Highlighting 
their trip were the campaigns in Afghanistan, where lessons were made in 
Persian and Pushtu, and in Indonesia, where charts and primers were prepared 
for use in ten languages. Dr J. Curisty Wixson, of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, acted as interpreter for the team in Afghanistan, while Dr 
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Freperick J. Rex, Technical Adviser for the Committee on World Literacy 
and Christian Literature, accompanied them in Burma and Indonesia, serving 
as contact with government officials and key leaders and as adviser in the 
preparation of second and third stage literature. 

Dr J. Maurice Hoxu.¥Fe.p, Language Consultant to the above Com- 
mittee, conducted a ten-week summer course in Phonetics, Adult Literacy 
Education and Language Structure at Scarritt College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
The last-mentioned subject was concerned with the scientific analysis and 
reduction to writing of the Mano language of Liberia, with the help of a 
native informant. It is expected that the findings of this seminar, the first 
of the kind to be offered, will lead to the preparation of the first text-book 
for missionaries in that language, and to the revision of Christian literature 
now in print. 

The Rev. ALFRED D. Moors leaves in October for conferences in Britain, 
Egypt, Iran, Pakistan and India regarding the production of Christian 
literature. 

During the first six months of 1951, the Department of Church World 
Service of the National Council of Churches, on behalf of its co-operating 
communions, shipped 5,222,091 pounds of contributed and purchased supplies 
to Europe, Asia, Africa and other areas of need. These supplies consisted 
of clothing, bedding, shoes and food. They are valued at $1,887,282. 
Additional supplies of clothing, bedding and shoes are urgently needed. 
‘We must fill our warehouses now,’ the Department emphasizes, ‘so that 
help will arrive overseas before the coming winter.’ 

The Rev. WayLanp Zwayer, American Representative of the World 
Council of Churches and Assistant Executive Director of Church World 
Service, who made a survey visit to Europe in the early summer, stressed 
the need for contributed goods in certain strategic areas. He called attention 
to the needs in refugee camps in Trieste and Italy, of refugee villagers in 
Greece, to the poverty of Protestant and Orthodox friends in Yugoslavia, 
to the homeless refugees in Germany and Austria and to the new refugees 
anne under the Iron Curtain daily. Aside from this, he urged, all aid 
possible must be given to Korea, whose needs are well known, as well as to 
the refugees in the Near East. 

The arrival of the 250,000th Displaced Person, VoLopymMyr Ho.ustw, who, 
with his wife and daughters, was brought to the U.S.A. by Church World 
Service, leaves 91,000 persons still to be resettled under the Displaced 
Persons Act. Visas will be issued to the remaining 91,000 until December 
— 1951, but only to those for whom assurances had been submitted by 

1951. 

More than half a million dollars will be spent by American Leprosy 
Missions this year in its world-wide fight against leprosy, according to 
Raymonp P. Currier, executive secretary. Of the $535,917.20 which will 
be distributed among its 148 leprosy colonies in 31 countries, more than 
$350,000 will be used to feed, clothe and supply the necessary daily needs 
of resident patients and for salaries of missionary doctors and superintendents. 
About $170,000 will be spent for new hospitals, churches, schools, dormitories, 
homes for healthy children, farming equipment and other purposes. The 
largest amount for any country this year will go to India, which will get 
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$85,177.18 for its 29 leprosy stations. The largest grant to a single station— 
$33,400—will go to Chiengmai, Thailand, to care for the 453 leprosy patients 
in the colony itself and 1,311 living in the 19 preventive leprosy villag 
outside Chiengmai. An emergency grant of $25,000 for China was voted ¢ 
be held in reserve until political conditions permit the resumption of work 
in the colonies there. About $30,000 has been allocated for medicines ar 
drugs, and $15,000 has been set aside for a Christmas fund. Asia as a wholé 
will receive $204,655.05, while Africa will get $163,458.15 to distribute among 
its 98 colonies. Other allocations include $50,295 for South America 
$5,828 for Europe and $5,446 for North America. ' 


Great Britain.—The annual meeting of the Conference of Missionary 
Societies in Great Britain and Ireland took place at The Hayes, Swanwick, 
June 12th-15th, with the Rev. Dr M. A. C. Warren, of the Church Missions 
Society, in the chair. Discussion on ‘ The Church and the State ’ was intro« 
duced with addresses by the Rev. C. W. Ranson, based on a visit to countried 
of Asia, and the Rev. L. Constantine, recently returned from China, and 
the Asian context was of necessity stressed. Subsequent contribution 
revealed concern for deeper theological foundations to all thinking on the 
subject. Emphasis was also laid. on the vital réle to be played by Christian’ 
colleges and schools in the newly independent countries in training national 
leaders of real integrity. : 

Discussion on ‘ The Church and Social Justice ’ was introduced by thé’ 
Rev. C. T. Woop, Chaplain to the Archbishop of Capetown, and was related) 
in particular to South Africa. The subject was open-mindedly presented to 
allow for a consideration of the white man’s point of view, account of whic 
tends to be less readily taken in missionary discussions than does that of 
the non-European. Here, again, the problem of race relations was presented. 
as a theological one and the churches’ contribution to its solution, it wag) 
urged, should be to approach it from that angle for South Africa. 

Discussions at other sessions of the conference, on ‘ The Church and its’ 
Institutions ’, ‘ The Church and the Mission ’, ‘ The Church and the Mission- 
ary ’, turned a good deal on the question of man-power and of the fulfilment 
of missionary vocation in adverse conditions, both political and economic, 
In his final summing up the Chairman, with an appeal to missionaries to 
cast off the ‘ guilt complex’ engendered by the constant reproach of ¢ 
imperialist relationship, threw the missionary vocation into bold relief ag 
something that is ‘ unaffected by men’s judgments ’ and which is only justified: 
in the fact that ‘ we are called of God’. His presentation of the missionary 
vocation fulfilling itself to-day ‘in one of God’s moments: between one ¢ 
His great acts and another ’, and his reminder that ‘ God is at work in history ’, 
closed the conference on a note of liberation and renewal. 4 


The Beirut Report.—The report of the conference on Arab refugees! 
referred to on page vi of these Notes is obtainable at the World Council 
of Churches offices: 17 route de Malagnou, Geneva; 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York, 10; 39 Doughty St., London, W.C.1. 
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